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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notabie people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s, 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 
Six months. - - - - : - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘! The London & Westminster 


Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THE TaTrLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 


224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, and at’all important News Stands and 
Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 


VOLS. 1.—X. of 


THE SPHERE 


NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 18/6. 
Vols, 11.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 
Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. can be obtained free of charge from— 
THE SPHERE OFFICE, 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 


as tollows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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OMEDY THEATR E.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON, 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, Justin Huntley McCarthy's Romantic Play 
IE ee WEES RS Eero Ke LINIG: 
Francois Villon - - Mr, GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to ro. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN S1REET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H.£, MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DICK WHITTINGTON.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


LYMPIA.—BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST AND CONGRESS 
OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY, 
Every Phase and Feature of Heroic Horsemanship aptly Illustrated. 
Sports and Pastimes of the Western American Plains, 

The Mounted Cavalry of Many Flags. 

Hundreds of Redskin Braves, Cowboys, and Cowgirls. 
Realistic Military Spectacle. THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL. 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 

Doors open at rand 7 p.m 
Prices of Admission ts., 2S., 3S., 5S. and 7s, 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. 


Children under ro years half price to all except 1s. and 2s. seats. 


“OUL- OF, SIGHT, OUT OF <MIND: 


The appaliing Distress prevailing in the East End this Winter is felt 
by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering. 

It is bad enough to be cold and hungry, but to be ill and in pain as 
well is infinitely worse. 


Hundreds, but for our 80 District Nurses, will suffer uncared for on 
their beds of weariness and pain. 
But because the noble work being done by 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME 
is OUT OF SIGHT of the well-to-do, itis OUT OF MIND also; consequently 


FUNDS ARE QUITE EXHAUSTED, and WORK CANNOT BE 
CONTINUED WITHOUT FRESH SUPPORT. 


£500 is sorely needed for immediate wants. 
During this year nearly SIX THOUSAND PATIENTS, suffering from 
all manner of diseases, have been nursed in their own homes. 
The Committee earnestly plead for Subscriptions and Donations. 
£13 will defray a Day’s Expenses. 


The Charity is debarred from participating in King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund as it is not technically a Hospital. 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY & DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME. 
Plaistow, East Ham, and Victoria Docks, E. 


Chairman: Right Rey. THe BisHop oF COLCHESTER, 
Treasurer: Col, RopertT Wivtiams, M.P. 
Superintendent: Sister KATHERINE (Miss K, Twining). 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, at the Nurses’ Home, Howard’s Road, Plaistow, E. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free; daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloousbury, W.C.)—Free week days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4, 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and Saturdays, ro to ro: other week- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital—/ainted Hall open free daily, 10 to 4; on Sundays after 2. Royal 
Naval Museum and Chapel, free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library -—Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : 
tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free daily (except Wednesdays) from 
toto 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 till dusk ; on Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd. )— 10 to 10, 

Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every 
week day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, roto rr, By applying in writing 
to the Master of the Mint at least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and Fridays, rr to 5(6d.), Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)—Same conditions as the National 
Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 10 to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays. 
closes at 8, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open eas from gto sunset on a Member's 
order: Mondays and Saturdays, by payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)— Visitors are admitted by orders 
iban members or by application to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, 10 to 4. i 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by ticket obtainable from the 
Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, ro to dusk ; 
6d. on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during Winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, Armouries and Crown jewels, 
free on Mondays and Saturdays; other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The whole Museum is free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 tc 10. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d, Adinis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On Sunday the whole museum (except 
the libraries) is open free from 2 p.m. till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)—Free on Mondays 12 to 4+ 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro to.4: Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rx to 4. Children’under 8 not admitted, under 12 only with adults. 
Closed on Sundays, 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every weekday, 9 a.m, to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 
6d.) On Sundays only- by order from a Member, 
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COss7 0s Of The trour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stéeele. 


Our New Serial Story.— Next week there will be published 
in THE TATLER the opening chapters ofa new story by Mr. B. 
L. Farjeon, the well-known author of Grif, Miriam Rozella, 


Hills & Saunders 
LORD ROSEBERY’S ELDEST SON 


Lord Dalmeny, whose coming of age will be celebrated 
at Edinburgh to-day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 


and The Mystery of the Royal Mail. It has been my lot, I 
suppose, to read as many serial stories as any editor in 
London, but it is seldom that my interest has been riveted 
to any story in the same way as it has been to Mr. Farjeon’s 
serial. Regarded purely as a serial story I think in some 
ways Miriam Rozella was one of the cleverest pieces of 
fiction I ever read, but I think in a novel which he has written 
for THe TATLER Mr. Farjeon has even surpassed the excellent 
work which he did in Miriam Rozella. 


Our New Monogram Competition.—In response 
to inquiries from several readers I have decided 
to start a new monogram competition in THE 
TATLER at an early date. This competition 
will be run on almost exactly the same lines 
as the previous competition which proved so 
exceedingly popular. It will consist of quota- 
tions from well-known authors monogrammati- 
cally expressed, and valuable prizes will be 
awarded to the successful solvers. 


The March King.—Sousa is with us again. 
He has got all the old marches and some new 
ones, including a characteristic air which he 
calls the ‘Imperial Edward March,” espe- 
cially written in honour of his Majesty’s corona- 
tion. In his-own particular line the march king 
is as inimitable as ever, but I think he will 
make a mistake if he wanders into the region 
of classical music. Wagner we can hear every 
day but there is only one Sousa. No one can 
write marches like him and no one but himself 
can conduct his own compositions. I never 
could understand why he should risk his im- 
mense popularity in this country by stepping 
Outside a sphere where he is absolutely unique. 


Lord Rosebery’s Heir.—As far as Scotland is concerned 
the great event of the week will be the festivities in connection 
with the coming of age of Lord Dalmeny. Three days and 
part of a fourth will be devoted to celebrating the twenty- 
first birthday of Lord Rosebery’s heir. To-day (Wednesday) 
there is a grand county ball in the music-hall in Edinburgh, 
while Thursday, the birthday, Friday, and Saturday will be 
given over to the presentation of addresses from the various 
parish councils and other boards connected with Lord 
Rosebery’s estates. In the circumstances surrounding his 
coming of age Lord Dalmeny is more fortunate than his 
father. Lord Rosebery’s twenty-first birthday occurred a 
couple of months after the death of his grandfather and 
consequently the great event was not publicly celebrated. 


Matinées for the Strand Poor.—Miss Ellaline Terriss and 
Mr. Seymour Hicks are busily rehearsing the programme 
for the four matinées beginning on Saturday and to be 
continued on January 17, 24, and 31 in aid of the poor in 
the alleys surrounding the Vaudeville Theatre. Men and 
women who in ordinary times would accept no help that 
their own hands could not obtain by honest labour are 
actually starving in their cold rooms. To try and obtain 
£13,000 or more Miss Terriss and Mr. Hicks set about 
preparing an attractive programme that on its merits should 
fill the pretty theatre of which they are leading players. 
The Gattis and Mr. Charles Frohman are assisting in every 
way, giving their theatre free and defraying the general 
expenses attendant on the performances. The programme 
will consist of a triple bill that includes a new play by Miss 
Gladys Unger entitled Edmund Kean, in which Mr. Seymour 
Hicks will take part; You and I, in which Miss Ellaline 
Terriss will appear for the first time; and the particularly 
appropriate and successful play, Scrooge. 


Music hath Charms.—It was counted to the credit of the 
late Mr. Gladstone that he had a fine tenor singing voice 
and could warble a nigger melody in moments of relaxation 
with proper feeling and effect. This taste, or rather talent, 
has descended to his son. Several other politicians—and 
amongst them a former: Lord Chancellor—were reasonably 
suspected of occasionally appearing in the orchestra at 
certain popular concerts. It is quite credible, too, that the 
present Lord Chief Justice can still render the solo of any 
ordinary anthem with almost a professional finish. If he 
had not gone in for the bar he might have figured worthily 
in the choir of some grand old cathedral. Even Mr. Balfour 
with all his indolence worships at the shrine of St. Cecilia, 
and after the worries of business pours out his soul in the 
companionship of a grand piano. 


SIOUX INDIAN SQUAWS IN THE “WILD WEST" SHOW AT OLYMPIA 


“Iron Tail,” war chief of the Sioux nation, stands in the rear 
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The King’s Coffee-maker.—King Ed- 
ward isa great lover of coffee and likes 
it made after the Turkish fashion. He 
is also an excellent judge of the 
beverage, and it was the quality of the 
coffee supplied at Ritter’s Park Hotel, Homburg, which 
made his Majesty a frequent guest there in former days. 
For the last couple of years, however, it has not been 
necessary to go to Homburg for the flavour he fancied. He 
took Ritter’s coffee-maker into his own royal service, and 
the merry Turk now occupies the lucrative post of coffee- 
maker to the King. Emin Abraham is a regular droll quite 
apart from his dexterity in coffee-making, and his quaint 
idioms and keen wit amuse not only the King’s entourage 
but at times even his Majesty himself. 


Chandler 


A CHRISTMAS MORNING DIP AT TORQUAY 


The Moulin Rouge.—London is not the only city that is 
losing its ancient landmarks. The Moulin Rouge, which 
for sixteen years has been to many Englishmen the best- 
known spot in Paris, is no more. For two years 
past the Red Mill has been losing its popularity with 
Parisians and latterly it was visited only by tourists. In 
the heyday of its fame the huge hall with its parquet floor 
was so thronged every evening that before each dance the 
dancers had to forma chain and hand in hand push back 
the crowd so that they should have space to dance in. In 
those days the Moulin was the fashionable rendezvous of all 
Paris on Monday and Friday evenings, and no man would 
dream of going there except in dress clothes. It was 
essentially Parisian to see young workgirls practising high- 
kicking and complicated steps before the huge ‘mirror 
underneath the bandstand amid the laughter of the crowd. 


_ The New Archbishop (?)—Dr. Davidson—or should I say 
Sir Randall Davidson ?—is, I think, the only knight in 
existence who was never knighted. When the King made 


him a K.C.V.O. it was with a limitation apparently dictated 


by consideration for his office. It seems but a little time 
since he lived in the Kennington Road and won golden 
opinions but a moderate income as Bishop of Rochester, 
and yet it is more than seven years since he was translated 
to Winchester, where he was supposed to have less work 
and an overflowing exchequer. 1 have heard it whispered 
that when he had the offer of Winchester he was given the 
option of taking that or waiting till Canterbury was vacant, 
but he preferred the bird in the hand, and the following year 
the bird in the bush went to the late Archbishop Temple. 
The work of Canterbury ought to be familiar to Dr. David- 
son as he spent six or seven years at Lambeth Palace as 
secretary to Archbishop Tait, whose daughter he married. 
Dr. Davidson is a born diplomatist, but he can be exceed- 
ingly frank upon occasion. 


Midwinter Bathing. 


TORQUAY fe anes SWI 
LIFE SAVING SOCIB:>} 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CAT 


“Bathers.—The Ser- 
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Lady Curzon’s Bloodhound. — Good 
stories have a way of attaching them- 
selves to men who happen to be in the 
public eye at the moment, s> I cannot 
vouch for the authenticity of the fol- 
lowing story, but it is at any rate worth repeating. The 
Indian .Vicereine, it is well known, is exceedingly fond 
of dogs, and in her kennels some time ago there was a 
beautiful bloodhound pup which had been presented to 
her by a native prince. A friend of Lady Curzon’s who 
was being taken round the kennels the o her day asked the 
bloodhound’s name. ‘Oh, that dog’s name is Morgan,’ 
replied Lady Curzon. ‘ What made you call him Mo-gan?”’ 
asked the unsuspecting visitor. ‘Because,’ replied the 


Vicereine, “‘ he never loses a scent.”’ 


Society Nick-- 
names. — The 
public schools. 
and universities are 

the nurseries of nick- 
names. It was at Eton 
that the late Duke of West-. 
minster received his nickname 
of “ Jack Sheppard,” and Eton and 
Harrow between them are probably 
responsible for most of the sobriquets of 
well-known men to-day. Mr. Dudley Mar- 
joribanks is always known to his intimates as. 
“ Beef,”’ Lord Dudley as “ Pudding,” and Lord 
Hardwicke as “Tommy Todd,” Lord Craven is. 
‘“‘ Uffy,” Captain Ronald Greville is ‘* Satan,” while Lord 
Yarmouth is, of course, ‘‘ Bloater.”” In somecases the point 
of the nickname is obvious, but as often as not it is buried 
in obscurity. The Duke of Bedford, for example, will pro- 
bably be unable to explain how the title of ‘‘ Hatband ” came 
to be attached to him, and there seems no visible connection 
between Lord Raglan and “ Chalks,’’ Lord William Cecil 
and ‘ Fish,’’ and Lord Annally and “ Sloper.” 


A Clever Designer.—Mrs. Louis Dick, whose portrait 
I. publish on this page, is a living proof of the delightful 
versatility which characterises many women of the present 
day. She comes of a clever family with strong musical 
tendencies and is a sister of Madame Guy d’Hardelot, 
whose beautiful songs are so well known. Mrs. Dick is. 
also a successful song-writer as the continued popularity 
of two of her best-known songs—‘ Spring is Here” and 
“When Daffodils Unfold’’—amply proves. Song-writing, 
however, was not a sufficient field for Mrs. Dick’s artistic 
gifts, and she has now started}as an art jeweller with con- 
spicuous success. With her usual thoroughness she went 
over to Paris and learned the art of enamelling and gold- 
smith’s work in the best ateliers there, and now she: 
has set up _ her 
jeweller’s bench 
and furnace at her 
house, 77, Lad- 
broke Road, Not- 
ting Hill. 


we i 


Midwinter 


pentine is not the 
only place where 
all-the-year - round 
bathers are to be 
found. Many 
seaside places in 
England, notably 
Torquay and 
Folkestone, can 
boast of bathers ea 
who never miss A CLEVER DESIGNER AND MUSICIAN. 


their morning dip. 


Mrs. Dick, the well-known composer 
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The Mystic Millions.—Paris is waiting 
eagerly for the details of the Humbert 
swindle. Was there ever such a case 
of illusion? It is briefly this. Thérése 
Daurignac, a poor country girl (who 
has remained gauche to the last), married in 1878 Frédéric 
Humbert, son of the French Minister of Justice. She 
conjured out of nothingness two millionaires—first, a Portu- 
guese gentleman and, secondly, Henry Robert Crawford, 
an American. Madame Humbert bought a safe for the 
120,000,000 francs which she had inherited and _ started 
an imaginary lawsuit under which the safe was never to be 
opened. On the basis of these phantom securities Madame 
Humbert has been borrowing millions of francs. One day 
Emile Cattaui, one of the creditors, resolved to get back his 
money, but when the pie was opened the birds did not begin 
to sing. In fact, the Humberts had flown away, and after 
six months retirement they were captured only the other day. 


The Interesting Humberts.—To become a popular object of 
sympathetic interest nowadays it is apparently necessary to 
be suspected or accused of a gigantic crime. Since their 
arrival in Paris the Humberts have been inundated with 
post cards and letters from all parts of the globe, many of 
which contain offers of marriage to Miss Eve Humbert. 
This sudden show of affection, however, is not merely 
confined to bachelors who want a celebrity for a wife; 
many women have also written offering Mdlle. Humbert a 
home in their families. It would be perhaps more prudent 
if these sympathetic souls would wait until the lady is ina 
position where she will have a freer hand in the matter of 
selecting a husband anda home. As will be seen from the 
photograph she is distinctly good-looking. 


MADAME HUMBERT WITH HER SISTER AND DAUGHTER IN THE MADRID PRISON 


Madame Humbert is at the right of the picture, next to her is her daughter, Eve. The 


figure on the left is Madame Humbert's sister 


The Humberts in Prison. 
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President Castro at Home.—\Vhen “ at 
home” at the Casa Amarilla President 
Castro keeps great state, and he receives 
the foreign representatives like an em- 
peror in the great hall of ambassadors, 
At these receptions the President wears a gorgeous general's 
uniform with a golden scarf, and his breast gleams with 


MR. ERNEST HORLICK MISS SHILLATER MARTIN ~ 


Who was married last Wednesday to Is a daughter of Colonel Cunliffe 

Miss Shillater Martin, is the eldest son Martin, C.B. The wedding, which 

of Mr. James Horlick, D.L., High created much interest, took place at 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire Christ Church, Cheltenham 


A WEST-COUNTRY WEDDING 


orders and decorations. He occupies a gilded throne, while 
his Ministers, also in uniform, are ranged on either side. 
All the surroundings are magnificent. Gilded 
state coaches carry the ambassadors to the 
reception as if it were a coronation, and they 
are introduced by a special functionary mag- 
nificently arrayed. The presentee is expected 
to make three profound bows during his 
progress to the foot of the throne, and these 
are repeated as he backs out after the audience. 
Altogether President Castro's court etiquette is 
more exacting than that of the Russian auto- 
crat and far more elaborate than that of the 
mighty ruler of India and of all the Britains 
beyond the sea. 


The Man who Defied Europe.—Whatever may 
be the general opinion of President Castro's 
political wisdom he certainly has ambition, 
energy, and ability of a sort. Almost, if not 
quite, a full-blooded Indian, he would never 
have risen beyond a village magistracy but for 
some such combination of qualities. Only a 
few years ago he was a wandering outlaw 
with a price upon his head and marked for 
military execution directly he was caught; 
yet he is now Dictator of Venezuela, ruling 
like an absolute monarch though his rule may 
be tempered by recurrent revolutions. He is, 
indeed, quite a Napoleonic adventurer. To 
a genius for organisation he adds untiring 
activity and a remorseless and despotic disposi- 
tion, and he is possessed by a great idea— 
this is no less than a federal union of the South 
American States on the lines of his powerful 
northern neighbour. To this idea he is prepared 
to sacrifice everything and everybody. 


Motor Cars and Danger Posts.—There is one 
thing the motor driver misses who makes a 
point of running right up to the legal limit, and 
that is, such a comprehensive series of danger 
posts as the French Automobile Society has 
lately adopted. Instead of putting up a literary 
notice board that the traveller has no time to 
read sixteen arbitrary signs are utilised, each 
of which indicates the special danger to be 
negotiated. This is a notable advance, always 
assuming that the signs fixed are sufficiently 
bold in colouring to catch the vagrant eye. 
The C.T.C. had some such idea under con- 
sideration at one time, but decided to stick to 
the old systemj of ‘danger’? and ‘caution”’ 
posts. It is left for British motor clubs to 
tollow the lead of their Gallic neighbours. 
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Vigoro for Schoolgirls.—As a serious 
rival to cricket and lawn tennis I do 
not suppose that there is much future 
for vigoro, but as a game for country 
houses where men and women can play 


together it is first-rate, and it may be said to fill a long-felt 
Mr. Eustace Miles, the tennis and racket champion, 
is of opinion that the ideal game of vigoro is between men 


want. 


and women, where the former are 
handicapped by being allowed to 
use only their left hand. What 
the up-to-date athletic woman 
will say to this is anoter matter. 
There is no question at all, how- 
ever, that vigoro is an admirable 
game for schoolgirls as it involves 
no special preparation in the way 
of ground and is capital training 
for eye and muscle. 


A Little Chatelaine. — Lady 
Grizel Cochrane, who has been 
keeping house at Gwyrch Castle 
in her mother’s absence, is the 
quaintly pretty little eldest 
daughter of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Dundonald. She has a 
style all her own and usually 
looks as if she had walked 
straight out , of. the century 
before last. Lady Grizel is only 
twenty-two, but she is quite a 
woman in her way and shows 
the strong individuality which 
has always’ characterised the 
Cochranes from the famous and 
insubordinate admiral to the 
present Lord Dundonald, who 
went out to make war in South 
Africa on his own initiative when 
Pall Mall refused to send him 
there. Miss Minnie’ Cochrane, 
who has been so much about the 
Court and who enjoys the 
intimate friendship of Princess 
Beatrice, is Lady Grizel’s cousin, 
and she has two very pretty little 
sisters—Lady Jean, who is only 
fifteen, and Lady Marjorie, two 
years younger. 


Mistaken Identity.—An amus- 
ing case of mistaken identity. 
occurred in Scotland lately.. The 
day after Dr. Sven Hedin, the 
popular hero of the moment, had 
given an account of his great 
journey in Central Asia a literary 
and artistic lecturer was on. the 


platform expatiating on art in England. Next day as he 
was steaming: out of the city he was accosted by a fellow 
passenger who said with a winning smile, “‘I know who 
I am so sorry I could not be at your lecture. 


you are. 


“* Vigorous” 


Schoolgirls. 
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I was detained.in the country. I have 
read your books and I know all that 
you have done.” (Great satisfaction of 
literary and artistic lecturer.) ‘ You 
look very young to have done so much, 


lecturer.) 


THE LETTERS OF LETTY 


vA No. 2.—Edited by J. M. B. be 


Dear V., 

This year I mean to write a little letter 

every night. You’re wrong—I’m not coquetty. 

. I’ve never seen him in our sets, I only know 
his name is Letts, That’s why I’m doubly 
“ Letty.” 

Til love to tell him all I do—and I'll be 
franker than with you, with whom I only 
coast it, Til tell him all the things I know— 
hell never give away the show, because I’il 
never post it. Just think about the things I'll 
say of every tailored popinjay who tries to 
patronise one—the men who throw the gau- 
chest glance when one suggests them for a 
dance. They almost paralyse one. The girl 
you like, the girl you hate—I’ll write them 
down (however late)—in fact, whatever true is. 
You can’t do that to other friends, for if you 
do it always ends in calling in George Lewis, 

Tf] write him, too, about the plays—from 
Irving’s to ‘ The Girl from Kay’s ’—and how 
I really like them, The critics don’t do that, 
I’m sure; they’re all so safe (or else obscure) 
about the points that strike them, The same 
with novels of the year—I’ll speak my mind 
and need not fear to rouse a casus belli, It’s 
safer than the paragraphs in which the critic 
only chafis the work of Miss Corelli; for writers 
are a touchy lot—they’ll let you praise them, 
but will not permit you to decry them. But I 
shall write without regrets my inmost thoughts 
to Mr, Letts, and that’s how I’ll defy them, 

I hope you do not think me petty, 

The weather’s cold, 

Yours truly, 
Letty. 
I hope you won't condemn her steps, she’s only 

going to play the Pepys by posting up a diary. I 

know she doesn’t want to sit on anyone. She’s not 

a bit malicious-like or briary. 


Did you find it very cold in Thibet ? ” 


(Collapse of literary 


Dr. Sven Hedin does look extremely young. 
He has a bright, boyish manner and is only thirty-seven. 


When asked where he was 
going to explore next he 
replied that that was a secret 
which he would tell when he 
came back. “He wore two gor- 
geous diamond orders—the Nord- 
stern, presented by King Oscar, 
and the other by the Czar. 


Earl Sondes. —A_halfpenny 
contemporary has just made its 
social column additionally trust- 
worthy by informing us that Lord 
Sondes, accompanied by his 
daughter, Lady Lily Milles, had 
departed for the Continent. Con- 
sidering that all the world knows 
Lord Sondes as an eligible 
bachelor and that his name has 
been pretty well to the fore in 
connection with the South 
African campaign, from which 
he was invalided home, this infor- 
mation is somewhat startling. 
It is strange that besides this 
daughter thus suddenly flung 
into print Lord Sondes should 
possess a sister who is also Lady 
Lily, and doubtless it is easy for 
the intelligence of most readers of 
such so-called social news to read 
between tbe lines and adjust 
relationship. Lord Sondes, who 
succeeded his father as 2nd earl 
in 1894, is a tall, dark, good- 
looking man, much addicted to 
sport before unhappily his health 
was undermined by foreign 
service. 


Lady Violet Milles. — Lord 
Sondes’s youngest sister is a dark, 
nice-looking girl whose eyes are 
amatch tohername. Naturally, 
as befits a daughter of Kent, she 
is a keen observer of cricket 
and is a well-known figure 
on the Canterbury ground 
during the famous ‘ week.” 
Endowed with gentle and 
charming manners she is yet 


thoroughly energetic in athletic pursuits and is devoted to 
the country. Altogether she is a most pleasing headpiece 
to her brother’s establishment, which she presides over with 
the tact of a born hostess. 


SCHOOLGIRLS PLAYING VIGORO IN WIMBLEDON PARK 


6 


Russell 


THE TALEER 
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Vandyk 


STRIKING NATIVE FIGURES AT THE DURBAR 


ONE OF THE MOST 


The Maharajah of Gwalior 
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To Catch the Automobilist.—The reck- 
less automobilist is a public danger. 
To the man who drives at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour through a 
crowded street or a narrow village 
way no sympathy can be extended; still, we would hardly 
go as far as a certain Yankee inventor. This person 
has invented a gun which discharges a steel cable across 
the road at a second’s notice. The idea is to stop the 
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Pa is very fond of a magic lantern, and once a year he gives the 
children and himself a treat. But why does he always sit right in 
front and obscure the view? 


{ 


automobile in full flight. Of course, the result must bea 
complete smash either of the machine or the cable. Some 
of the details seem to want elucidation ; for instance, how is 
the cable caught and fixed on the other side of the road ? 
Is this to be left to the skill of an ordinary policeman, or 
does the cable bolo itself round a post ? 


Neglected Food.—It is known that an immense amount 
of food is absolutely’ neglected in this country. For 
instance, the poor will not eat the nutritious 
dogfish because of its appearance. Celery root 
is given to the pigs; on the Continent it is 
a cheap vegetable for human food. In England 
sunflower seeds are entirely wasted. Most 
cottage gardens grow sunflowers, but the 
poorest labourer would never think of them’ as 
food producers. This is due to ignorance. In 
Russia, on the other hand, the growth of sun- 
flowers is a branch of agriculture as well as flori- 
culture. They are grown by acres, and the seeds 
are collected and sold to dealers, who salt them. 


The Scarlet Lancers and Aliwal.—The only regi- 
ment of lancers in the army which wears the 
scarlet tunic is the 16th (Queen’s), known fami- 
liarly as the “ Scarlet Lancers.” The 16th have 
amongst their distinctions one of which they are 
particularly proud, ‘Aliwal,’’ a battle honour 
which they alone amongst cavalry corps possess 
although several mfantry regiments share it. The 
battle of Aliwal was the culminating stroke of the 
Sikh War of 1845-6 which broke the Sikh power 
and added a large tract of country and a magni- 
ficent fighting people to the British Empire. 


SOCIETY MUMMERS. 
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A British Officer for Morocco.—Major 
A. H. R. Ogilvy, D.S.@., who has 
joined the army of the Sultan of Morocco 
as an instructor of cavalry, is in his 
forty-third year. His military life has 


been mostly spent in the 13th Hussars, the reserve squadron 
of which he commanded at Norwich when the war broke 
out. Afterwards he went to South Africa, where he gained 
the D.S.O. Morocco, with an area of about 300,000 


square miles and 
a population of 
about 8,000,000, 
has a. military 
force of some- 
thing like 25,000, 
and there is fine 
scope for even 
the smartest of 
cavalry officers in 
licking the Moor 
into shape. 


Accident Insu- 
rance.— There are 
a great many 
means of insuring 
one’s life—by the 
purchase of news- 
papers and also 
of diaries — but 
accident insu- 
rance would seem 
to have been less 
cultivated. 
Charles Letts, 
3,. Royal Ex- 
change, however, 
provides such an 
accident insu- 
rance in connec- 
tion with their 
pocket diaries. 
You may buy 
for 6d. or in 
leather for 1s. 
one of these 
diaries, which in- 
cludes a £500 
accident insu- 


Hidden Gold 


[At Leinster Assizes recently Mary Watts 
pleaded guilty to stealing £1,200 from her uncle. 
She took the money to Dublin, where the greater 
part of it was found hidden in the hotel she was 
staying at and in various hiding places in the 
neighbourhood in sums ranging from £9 to £200. 
£30 was found under the fender in the hotel 
smoke-room, £50 in the rocks by the East Pier 
at Kingstown, £11 in a churchyard at Dalkey, and 
£61 beside a wall at Howth. She was sent to prison 
for twelve months.—Daily Paper.] 


V'll sing you a ditty 
Of Dublin’s fair city 
Where's there’s gold—like the hoard of a raider— 
Hid, in various sums, 
In churchyards and slums, 
By the niece of a prosperous trader. 


If you go there to stay, 
Be it but for a day, 
Keep your eye on the wall tops and gutters. 
Quite a new Eldorado, 
Thanks to Mary’s bravado, 
May lie hid behind curtains and shutters. 


In the rocks by the shore 
May be treasure galore, 

And at Dalkey or Howth, ‘in the harbour, 
You may quickly strike “ ile’’ 
And discover a “pile” 

”Neath the seat of some rustic old arbour. 


Can you picture this maiden, 
With sovereigns laden, 
Concealing her spoils ’neath the sod? 
Is her fault expiated 
Now the “ quids’’ are located 
And she is located in “ quod’’? 
A. R. G. M. 


rance covering accidents by train, tram, cab, and omnibus. 
Nothing is said about the bicycle. 


Many Happy Returns to—/anuary 7: Sir Henry Roscoe, 1833 ; 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 1854. January 8; Lord Antrim, 1851 ; 


Lord Dalmeny, 1882; Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1845. January 9: 
Prince Francis of Teck, 1870; Lady Albemarle; Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West. January 10: Sir Ford North, 1830. Janu- 
ary 11: Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 1859. January 12: Lora 
Crewe, 1858; Lord Lilford, 1863 ; Lord Decies, 1865. January 13 : 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, 1883. 
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A group of amateur actors who took part in a recent performance of “ Brother Officers’” 
at Northampton. The group includes Mr. Leo Trevor, Captain Jeffccck, Mr. George 
Montagu, Sir Richard Greville, Mrs. Arthur James, Lady Bertha Wilbraham, the Hon- 


Mrs. Ailwyn Fellowes, and the Hon. Mrs. Verney 
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THE FUTURE KING OF SAXONY 


Prince George, eldest son of the princess, born 
January 15, 1893 


An Eloping Princess.—A wilful woman 
will have her way, and so the high-born 
Austrian who might one day have 
become the Queen-Consort of Saxony 
has now to go through life as Madame 
Giron, the 
wife of a Bel- 
sian dominie. 
Her people, of 
course, are 
very much 
upset because, 
according to 
her own state- 
ment to an 
American re 
porter (just 
think of an 


THE ELOPING PRINCESS’S ELOPING BROTHER 


The Archduke Leopold Ferdinand is the eldest son of Ferdinand IV., 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and was born in 1868, two years 
before his sister, whose elopement has his entire approval. 

himself eloped with an actress and has renounced his noble rank 


Austrian archduchess explaining her 
emotional intentions in public), it was 
their hearts’ desire to see her Queen of 
Saxony. The Saxon Royal Family on 
their part, being strict Roman Catholics, 
are even more scandalised. The prin- 
cess has left behind her three little boys 
and two girls. She declares she is sorry 
to leave them, but that she was forced 
into marriage with a consort distasteful 
to her. A somewhat flimsy excuse for 
deserting her husband and family. 


ie) 


PRINCE ERNEST HENRY 


Born December g, 1896. There are also two . 
princesses 


The Eloping Princess’s Family. 


Mine Host Up to Date.—There is, 
perhaps, no place of entertainment so 
disagreeable to stay at as an old-esta- 
blished country hotel that seeks to com- 


bine ancient and modern customs. The 
combination generally results disas- 
trously for the guests, who have to pay 
an exorbitantly high figure for inferior 
board and accommodation, for it is in 
their charges only that such houses 
successfully imitate the customs of a 
first-rate modern London hoel. In 
one of these ancient-modern establish- 
ments that I know the 
owner has a_ habit of 
walking about the room 
at dinner and addressing 
the most inane remarks 
to his guests under the 
absurd idea that he is 
maintaining the custom of 
his predecessors in office, 
and seems fully to ex- 
pect to be addressed as 
mine host. One would 
willingly dispense with 
such ancient’ usages for 
better fare and 
more reason- 
able charges. 
Of course, 
many old 
country inns are really de- 
lightful places to stay at, but 
it is the partially modernised 
hotel that is distinctly 
disagreeable. 


He has 


The New Licensing Act.— 
The latest official attempt to 
reform the habitual drunkard 
will no doubt prove an 
extremely unpopular Act 
among a certain section of 


9 


PRINCE FREDERICK CHRISTIAN 


Bears the curious extra name of Macaire, born 
December \31, 1893 


the present Government’s supporters 
whose political ardour is largely due to 
alcoholic stimulants, and when they find 
their supply of intoxicants cut off will 
doubtless turn -upon the hand that 
removed it. Of course, it is hard to 
say how farthe Act will attain its 
object, which is at all events a most 
laudable. one. - It. deals with the 
drunkard in a summary fashion. He 
can be at once arrested by the police if 
found drunk in any public building or 
thoroughfare, and the burden of proving 
the charge will no longer rest with the 
police, but it will remain for the 


"arrested party to prove his sobriety if 


he has been wrongfully arrested. Of 
course, the Act puts a great deal of 
power into the hands of the police, but 
the habitual 
drunkard 
needs a strong 
restraining 
influence. 
Cynics are 
saying that the 
main result of 
the Act will 
be extra tips 
for members 
of the police 
force. 


THE HUSBAND OF THE PRINCESS 


The Crown Prince of Saxony, Frederick Augustus, was born in 
1865 and in 1891 married the lady who has eloped 
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Naval Gun Armament. — The man- 
handled weapons of British ships of 
war will have a terrible tale to tell 
in the first close-quarters fight. From 
such a secondary battery as_ that 
which is shown in the photograph, representing the firing 
of 12-pounders, a perfect hail of shot will be sent against 
torpedo-boats, boats, men, or the weaker parts of an 


FIRING A BATTERY OF NAVAL 12-POUNDERS 


enemy’s ship. The heavy guns which form the main 
armament of our battleships are designed for use against the 
armoured sides of other battleships or forts, while the small 
handy weapons behind which the men are shown lying on 
the deck during the firing may be termed the man-killers 
and boat-sinkers of our ships of war. 


“Made in Scotland.”—If the yacht on which Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab practically lives in the Mediterranean is the 
Margarita in which Mrs, Anthony Drexel took the Duchess 
of Manchester and her sisters round the Isle of Wight 
during Cowes week a year or two ago the British manu- 
facturer may well be merry, for in that case the head of 
the great steel» trust sails in a vessel conceived by a 
Britisher and built in a British yard. Mr. G. L. Watson 
designed her for Colonel Drexel and she was turned out at 
Scott’s yard in 
Greenock. 


The Little White Bird Hunters , 
She is one of 


[A man complained to the West London magis- 


trate that certain people were in the habit of the most 
stopping his baby’s perambulator against his graceful and 
wishes to look at his baby. The magistrate sent comfortable 
an officer to’warn the offenders. ] not tO say 


Ye ladies whom I often see 
Incontinently rushing 


luxurious, 
vessels in the 


And bending over infants wee world; and 

And using phrases gushing, with the 
My solemn warning pray you mark— possible ex- 
There are policemen in the park! ception of Mr. 
In your pursuits a danger lurks; WK.” Van- 

To bid the nursemaid tarry derbilt’s 
Is very wrong, despite the works Valiant I 


Of Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
Be careful even how you talk 
When prowling in the “ Baby Walk.” 


To cry “Oh bless it! What a dear!” 
Annoys a nurse extremely, 
Of course she screams, but help is near 
To end such pranks unseemly ; 
And Rotert, starting from the trees, 
Exclaims, ‘ Now then! Move on there, please!” 


believe she is 

the largest plea- 
sure yacht. 
When Colonel 
Drexel had her 
in British waters 
she was the most 
hospitable yacht 
in the Solent. 


Big Game in Rhodesia. 


IO 
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The Fate of the Colossus.—A Danish 
expedition has just secured a licence 
to explore the island of Rhodes in 
search of antiquities, and more espe- 
cially the remains of the famous Colossus 
which stood guard over the harbour for five centuries. 
It is not likely that the find will be extensive so far as 
the Colossus is concerned. The Danes may discover a few 
toy representations of the great statue, just 
as in Paris they might be expected to turn 
up many small copies of the Eiffel Tower, 
but the bulk of the Colossus itself was sold as 
old brass to an Alexandrian dealer by the 
Caliph Osman. As the enterprising merchant 
who purchased it employed nearly 1,000 
camels to carry the bronze to Alexandria 
there cannot be much of the actual metal 
left amongst the débris. 


Racing in Russia.—It. has become so much 
a habit with Englishmen to assume they 
possess a monopoly in sport that they are 
openly astonished when such Russian sports- 
men as the Grand Duke Michael and Prince 
Demidoff show prowess in the field; and 
yet there is no need for surprise, since the 
new Russia is really a great sporting country. 
Big-game hunting the Russ has always had 
at his threshold, and of late years horse-racing 
has developed with extraordinary strides. 
The Tartars are born horse-lovers, and now 
even the Teutons have taken to it. At 
Moscow they have a Russian “ Derby,” and 
elsewhere throughout the country magnificent 
racecourses have been laid out—more scien- 
tifically in many cases than certain English 
courses I might mention. Many of the 
trainers and jockeys are English or American, 
but the owners are natives. 


Twelfth Night.—A quarter of a century ago 
the Christmas season was a more realistic 
festival, to children at all events, than it 
is at present, and Twelfth Night was generally alto- 
gether given to entertaining the youngsters, when the 
Christmas tree, laden with presents, was the centre of at- 
traction. Nowadays Christmas trees are voted rather a 


BIG GAME IN RHODESIA 
The head of a sable antelope shot recently near Umtali 


nuisance, and parties for children, so far as London 1s 
concerned, on Twelfth Night or any other night are con- 
spicuous by their absence. It is in the country that the 
youngsters have the best of it, and many well-known 
personages are giving children’s entertainments on Twelfth 
Night at their country homes. Truth to say, and more 1S 
the pity of it, children brought up in London lose their 
childishness very soon. 
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Some of the Editor’s Christmas and New Year Cards. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


The new Licensing Act which came into 

force with the new year is certain to 
make trouble for golf and golfers. The Act 
is doubtless directed against bogus clubs of all 
kinds ; that is, clubs which are formed for the 
sole purpose of selling drink on unlicensed 
premises, ‘but its framers have apparently 
overlooked the injustice it will work on dona 
fide institutions such as golf clubs. 


@5 of the great charms of golf is that no 
matter what part of the country the 
golfer may find himself in he is able to have 
a game and enjoy the privileges of the local 
golf club for the day or days he may be there. 
‘All that is necessary in most cases is that 
he should have an introduction from a 
member of the club which guarantees his 
bona fides as a golfer and as a member of 
some other recognised golf club. On paying 
his green fees and his fee as a temporary 
member he is able to play over the club’s 
course and have his lunch and refreshment 
at his own charges every day of his sojourn. 
Were it not for this arrangement strange 
golfers would on most links either have to go 
without food and shel :er or travel a long way 
to and from the links before they could get 
any. 


ut under the new Act this harmless, hospit- 
able, and necessary custom becomes 
illegal, and not only are the social amenities 
at present enjoyed by members of golf clubs 
seriously interfered with but the financial 
prosperity of the clubs themselves is menaced. 
Under the new law as interpreted by Mr, 
Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., strangers can only 
be admitted to the club’s privileges if they 
are accompanied by the member introducing 
them, who in addition must pay for any 
intoxicating liquors which his guests consume. 
For weekly members, or temporary members 
for a longer period, this would not be 
necessary, but for such members the 
club committee is required to have at 
least forty-eight hours notice of the 
application for membership. 


tion of the new Act will involve a real and 
serious hardship to golfers and the very large 
community which lives by them, it is to be 
hoped that the authorities will see their way 
to modify the new provisions. 


It may be, of course, that many magistrates 


will take a common-sense view of the Act ~ 


and will refuse to convict for a mere technical 
offence which involves no obvious breach of 


aT —_ ——— 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP CUP, PRESENTED BY MR. 


‘The net result of all this will be that far less 

golf will be played, since the legal for- 
malities to be observed involve considerations 
of time which few men can entertain or afford 
and a burden of hospitality which still fewer 
will be able either to impose or accept. Apart 
from the very serious loss to clubs of green 
fees and profits on catering, golf resorts all 
over the country will suffer enormously from 
the absence of the travelling golfer, whom the 
new law will almost entirely confine to the 
one or two clubs and courses of which he is a 
full member. 


Seeing that the law which has been in force 
up to the present has led in no single 
case to any abuse, and that the strict applica- 


the Act’s spirit and intention, but such deci- 
sions will. always be liable to be upset 
on appeal on the legal point, and after all 
it is a magistrate’s duty to administer an 
Act and not to amend its injustices and 
defects. 


T here is, therefore, trouble ahead for golf 

and golfers, for unless some immediate 
action is taken the Act will probably not be 
amended except in the usual way unti! its 
injustice is laid bare by actuai working. 
Attempts will probably be made to evade it, 
but if Mr. Marshall Hall is to be believed 
there is nothing in its provisions that 
will exempt golf clubs from very serious 
hardships. 


I2 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


he United States Golfing Association has 
again appointed a sub-committee to 
“annotate” the new code of golf issued by 
the Royal and Ancient club. This “ annota- 
tion” is for the most part simply an interpreta- 
tion and explanation of those rules which are 
not clear to the ordinary intelligence. In the 
last code at least half the rules were so anno- 
tated, so what our American cousins think 
of our golfing legislators may be left to the 
imagination, 
@z: or two British-made rubber-cored balls 
will presently be on the market, so 
we shall probably have an early opportunity 
of judging the validity of certain patents. In 
any case the home competition must have a 
good effect in cheapening the new balls and 
in improving their manufacture. 


(Oye excellent result of the success ‘achieved 

, by the rubber-filled balls has been a 
great improvement in the quality of the gatta- 
percha balls. We have lately sampled two 
balls—the “Stoughton,” an American ball, 
and the “Argus,” a British ball, both of 
gutta-percha—which we have no hesitation in 
saying are superior to any gutta-percha ball 


that has hitherto appeared. 
i fact it may now be confidently asserted 
that there is less difference between the 
driving capacity of best gutta-percha balls and 
the rubber-cored balls than between the best 
and the inferior qualities of gutta-percha balls. 
This is a consideration which should weigh 
with those who desire to see gutta-percha made 
the standard material for golf balls. 


oh (Etat Gillespie,” says the Boston 
Herald, “ who writes on golf over the 
signature, ‘The Colonel,’ has been elected 
mayor of Sarasota, Florida, and is out with a 
challenge to play any mayor of any American 
city a championship round for anything trom 
a bag of oranges to the limit of his mayoral 
salary.” The colonel, who is a Scots- 

man and a member of the Royal and 
Ancient and Honourable Company, is 

a good player, It is necessary to 


GORDON-BENNETT 


state, lest it be thought that his challenge 
savours of “ plunging,” that Colonel Gillespie’s 
office as mayor is purely honorary. 


he thanks of all golfers, and especially 
Fe of continental golfers, are due to Mr. 
Gordon-Bennett of the Wew York Herald for 
the magnificent cup which he has presented as 
an international championship trophy to be 
played for annually at La Boulie under the 
auspices of the Société de Golf de Paris. The 
cup cost £200, and as will be seen from the 
illustration is of unique and most artistic 
design. It is of solid silver and weighs 25 lb. 
It stands on a large mirror encased in silver, 
and it can be used either as a punch bowl, 
jardiniére, or centrepiece. 
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Cricket in India.—All roads lately 
have been leading to Delhi, and a 
letter I have received from one of the 
Oxford Authentics cricket team now 
touring in India has a peculiar interest 
at the moment. There are two factors in Indian cricket 
strange to the visitor. One is the sun, the other the native 
crowd. ‘I cannot understand why it is,” said a bishop 
to a native missionary who was visitirig England, “ that 
some of your countrymen worship the sun.” “Ah, but you 
should see it, my lord,” was the naive retort. And this 
sun, this dazzling, deceptive, baking, exhausting Indian sun 
makes a difference when you come to play cricket in it. 


Forty-six Dialects.—The native crowd is perhaps even 
more astonishing than the native sun. The enthusiasm of 
the Hindus and the Parsees for cricket is immense—incre- 
dible. The streets of Bombay are filled with boys playing 
the game at every corner and on every vacant space— 
incipient Pavris, Mistris, or Baloos. And when a big match, 
such as the Presidency v. the Parsees or the Oxford Uni- 
versity Authentics v. the Hindus or Parsees, takes place the 
whole native population turns out to see, to criticise, and to 
applaud. There are, specialists tell you, forty-six dialects 
spoken in Bombay, and speakers of them all seem to 
come to see a cricket match. The colour and variety 
of a Bombay crowd are unrivalled. There are in the 
tents Europeans, civil and military, dressed in white or 
Indian crépe or khaki and ladies in gay colours; there 
are Parsee ladies joining in the enthusiasm of their men clad 
in clinging robes of varied hues, tastefully blended; there are 
Parsee men in their black coats and shining black topis, 
Arab horse-dealers in their long flowing robes, Hindus 
with white tunics and turbans of every hue. Altogether 
a sight only to be seen in India. 


bs LO 


Lord Curzon and his Staff. 


od 
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Black but Enthusiastic.—Packed like 
herrings round the ground they sit 
beneath black umbrellas like a London 
crowd waiting at Lord’s on a rainy day, 
and they demonstrate their feelings by 
waving these same umbrellas aloft, a handkerchief being not 
infrequently attached to the ferrule. Every tree round the 
ground is laden with a crop of enthusiastic Hindu or Parsee 
boys, their brown bare legs and bodies contrasting with a wisp 
of white or coloured shirt. It is a strange crowd to look 
at and stranger still to listen to, for it chatters and shrieks 
and applauds with an unceasing and sometimes deafening 
enthusiasm. 


Breaking Down Caste.—Cricket would seem capable even 
of doing something towards breaking down caste—that 
mighty, mysterious shibboleth of India; for in the recent 
match played by the Authentics against the Hindus many 
of the latter showed their appreciation of the visitors by 
sitting down to tiffin with them although in an ordinary 
way the mere shadow of a European thrown over the food 
of a Hindu as he is preparing it in the pot is enough to 
make him throw it away as defiled, ill though he may be 
able to afford to do so. This enthusiasm of the native for 
cricket has also some drawbacks. The increasing skill of 
the Hindus at the game has stirred the jealousy of the 
Parsees, who have hitherto been almost without rivals as 
cricketers in India. This was exemplified in the match 
already referred to, when a noisy section of the Parsee Club 
assembled at one end of the Hindu Gymkhana ground and 
jeered and hooted the Hindu players unmercifully whenever 
they made an error in the field or at the wicket. But this 
was a demonstration on the part of the riff-raff and school- 
boys only and was strongly condemned and discouraged by 
all genuine Parsee gentlemen and sportsmen, 


\ 
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THE VICEROY OF INDIA AND HIS STAFF ON THE VERANDAH OF THE VICEREGAL LODGE AT SIMLA 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


Back row—Captain Knox, Mr. Carnduff, Captain J. R. Yarde-Buller, Captain Baker-Carr, the Earl of 


Suffolk; front row—Captain Armstrong, Lord Curzon, Lady Curzon, Colonel Everard Baring (sitting behind Lady Curzon), Captain Akers Douglas 
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IN Biee is more striking in present history (for the 
present becomes history as soon as it has done 
happening) than the way in which the monarchical principle 
is disappearing, not from outside but from within. From 
without it is not at all bitterly assailed. Itis practically the 
only system that will hold together a vast empire like the 
British, for it embodies loyalty to the State and the King 
in a concrete form, and will vary from autocracy to nominal 
supremacy, according to the constitutional structure you 
put under it. But the modern conception of monarchy 
reduces a king to a state servant, a permanent over- 
secretary of state for all departments. He is expected to 
be, if not blameless (for we are all human) at least discreet 
and decorous; his influence must be, as Matthew Arnold 
would have put it, a stream of tendency making for 
respectability. 


3 if a sovereign has a laborious life it is worse for the 

junior branches of his family. They have to be 
respectable and decorous on much smaller incomes, and 
therefore with far fewer chances of discreet dissipations. 
And they do not get the splendour and the appearance of 
power. Nobody pays them any personal deference. Theirs 
is a pale and reflected glory and they are subjected to the 
tule of “the family.” They must be respectable and 
restrained, for the credit of the family; they must go in (if 
male) for army or.pavy, for neither of which they may have 
any vocation, because such is the rule of the family. They 
must marry people they do not care for, out of a very narrow 
circle, because it is impossible for the royal family to ally 
itself with any but sovereign houses, 


Tt. may be necessary for princes who are near the 

throne and may reasonably expect to be kings 
themselves, or perhaps regents, but it is not strange that 
those who are not likely to inherit a crown feel that their 
private happiness and their very identities are being 
sacrificed to the family tradition. Fancy the feelings of 
a junior prince of one of the houses of Reuss, who is called 
Henry, and numbered from one to ninety-nine according to 
a family rule which I believe is something like the method 
of finding Easter in the Prayer Book. It is not an 
enormous fortune to succeed to one of the Reuss princi- 
palities ; but to be a Henry the N’th, without any chance 
of succession and no prospect except of becoming a German 
officer with a rather better allowance than the average 
subaltern, must be particularly uninteresting. In the olden 
days a man of princely rank found more deference and had 
not to be so respectable. Further, there were generally 
wars going on somewhere in which a man of spirit and 
birth could find a chance of rising high, if he had skill, or 
even courage and the knack of leading men into warm 
places. Russia and Turkey were lands of romance where a 
quick hand, a strong arm, and a handsome face might make 
a fortune. Few men were more destitute than the Jacobite 
refugees of the eighteenth century; yet the annals of war 
and diplomacy are full of Brownes, Lacys, Keiths, and 
O’Donnells. 


Be now adventures are not to the adventurous, if they 

happen to be born princes and princesses. The only 
chance for a princess, in particular, is to marry some 
sovereign of a great country ; and even here the chance is 
small. Religion and race rather narrow the field of selection. 
Some of the sovereign houses that can intermarry have lost 
their states, and an alliance with a pretender or his daughter 
or sister may cause trouble and suspicion; and the reigning 
houses have intermarried so much that but for an occasional 
change of dynasty or recourse to some obscure line the 
sovereigns of Europe would be nearly all mentally weak as 
they have been at two periods known to history. 


aehe remarkable way in which two members of the 
Austrian imperial house have just kicked over the 
traces is not surprising. There have been cases before 
among the Hapsburgs. Every now and then, too, princes 
of other houses have abandoned their rights in order to 
marry beneath their conventional rank. The adventurous 
temperament when subjected to traditional routine either 
turns to melancholy or explodes, and the explosion is in the 
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present case more violent from having been delayed. Even 
a Belgian tutor—whom one would imagine to be a far from 
exhilarating personality—is accepted as an alternative to 
the near prospect of half-sovereignty in a small kingdom, 
and an Archduchess and Crown Princess avails herself of 
the liberty given to the wives of commoners by the judgment 
in the Jackson case. 


There was a Crown Princess of Saxony 
Whose conduct was quite Mrs, Jacksony ; 
Without any shyness 
She told his Crown Highness, 
“T'm off, and I’m not coming back, sonny ! ” 


‘There was a young Archduke called Leopold, 
Who said, “It’s in vain shouting gee up, old 
Slow-going officials ! 
Til change my initials 
And give up the dignities we uphold.” 


FE the brother of the eloping princess has himself 
followed in her train, socially as well as materially, 
and intends to be plain Leopold Wélfling (a delicate com- 
pliment to the Hapsburgs) with a bourgeoise bride of the 
not inappropriate surname of Adamovic—descendant of 
Adam. And the august head of the family has at the 
request of the contumacious prince struck his name out of 
the dynastic equivalent of the family Bible and, with or 
without his suggestion, cancelled the allowance generally 
given to members of the imperial house. The ex-Archduke 
will justify his daring step if he proves himself able to earn 
a living for his wife and himself. Perhaps some American 
millionaire will take him up as was the case with the 
Prince Paul of John Oliver Hobbes’s Love and the Soul 


Hunters. 
EE will be a curious development in political history if 
monarchy eventually dies out in civilised countries from 
the disinclination of princes to ascend the throne. There 
is nothing in the surroundings of a royal or imperial family 
that as a rule tends to develop ability; and yet, when once 
a sovereign is in power the need for ability is very great 
and the penalties of incapacity are heavy. Nor is it possible, 
as a rule, to train the heir to a throne so as to fit him for his 
duties. He may be born with the instincts and intellect of 
a ruler, like the present German Emperor, who is probably 
the only Eurofean sovereign who really enjoys his position. 
But training must always be incomplete, for it is lacking in 
the stimulus that goads lazy humanity into hard work. 
ux prince has only to satisfy a rather low standard in order 
to succeed to the throne. He must have a fair degree 
of outward respectability and must be able to go creditably 
through a number of wearisome but not very difficult 
formalities. Now and then an heir has had to fight and 
intrigue for his succession, or to learn his craft under the 
stress of need. Frederick the Great acquired much of his 
business talent in the years in which he was in deadly fear 
of losing first his head and afterwards his succession. He 
had to win the approval and respect of a father who was a 
first-rate man of business and always grudging of praise and 
reward. But this does not often happen; nowadays it 
hardly can happen. 


I should not now be vety much 
Astonished (to be plain) 

If kings and emperors and such 
Should all decline to reign, 


And princes soon may go on strike, 
As is the workman’s wont, 

For leave to marry whom they like 
Instead of whom they don’t. 


Then honest John of Battersea 
Will curse in ringing tones 

The sweaters forcing royalty 
To lay foundation stones. 


And when our rulers all have gone— 
Both king and emperor— 

‘The world may possibly roll on 
Much as it did before. 
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Mr. Albert Chevalier has returned to his old love, ‘the halls," for he is now appearing at the Tivoli. Mr. Chevalier lives in St. Edmund's Terrace, Regent's Park, 
where he was flashlighted for these pages by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll 
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sf iss Agnes Tobin,” 

writes a correspondent, 
“whose translation of nine 
sonnets and a canzone by Pe- 
trarch has just appeared in a 
beautiful book under the 
daring title of Love's Crucifix, 
is anative of San Francisco. 
Her social talents are, how- 
ever, very well known and 
in London, to 
which she has been a 
frequent visitor. She has 
known most of the 
teresting’ people in London 
and Paris during the last 
decade, and hers are the 
initials, A. T.,? which 
appear upon the dedication 
page of Mrs. Meynell’s Later 


appreciated 


‘in- 


Poems. 


“ The exquisite volume now 

issued by Miss Tobin 
is a sort of friendship’s 
garland, for it is published 
by the translator’s friend, Mr. Heinemann, prefaced by her 
friend, Mrs. Meynell, and illustrated by her friend, Mr. Graham 
Robertson—a Sargent sitter and much besides. Petrarch’s love for 
Laura, a matron who bore her husband ten children before she died, 
and whom the poet mourned through a sort of spiritual widowerhood 
of twenty-six years, has escaped caricature and has never been 
vulgarised. It has had a lucky escape where other inappropriate 
and unrewarded loves have made a derisive mirth for mankind. 
Miss Tobin’s renderings of the most affecting of the sonnets retain 
for them their remarkable elevation of feeling and expression, and 
in her fastidious pages a new poignancy touches the old romance of 


her— 
“ Who, once by love made bold, 


To save his soul and hers seemed dumb and cold.”’ 

understand that Mrs. Harrison, better known to the world as 

Lucas Malet and the author of Str Richard Calmady and so 
many (other good novels, is about to become a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It was a curious irony that the father of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and a son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby should 
have joined that Church in his later years. 
irony that the daughter of Charles Kingsley, the antagonist of 
Cardinal Newman, whose vigorous ultra-Protestantism shines forth 
in Westward Ho / and other books, should also become a member 
of the Church of Rome. 


It is still more of an 


am surprised to find ‘that the Periodical, a catalogue publication 
of the Oxford University Press, lends itself to the use of a 
terrible word that has recently crept into journalism, but which I 
hope will have no place in literature. In giving an account of the 
wonderful progress made by the Oxford Press the Perdodical writes 
about “the ‘output’ of the Oxford Press for three centuries.” Now 
I maintain that the word ‘output ” should never be used in connec- 
tion with books. There is no objection to it when applied to coal 
or trade generally, but it jars on my nerves that anyone should 
write of the “output” of a novelist or a poet. Let me beg my 
brother journalists never to use the word again; let me specially 
beg Mr. Henry Frowde not to give it the sanction of a great 
university in his otherwise excellent little paper. 


here is considerable misapprehension as to the reasons why a 
word may or may not be used. I once had an angry letter 


MISS AGNES TOBIN 


The author of ‘Love’s Crucifix.” (Heinemann) 
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from Dr. Murray, the editor 
of the great dictionary now 
in course of publication 
at Oxford, because I re- 
sented the use of the word 
“voiced” and insisted that 
the word ‘ programme” 
should never be spelt “ pro- 
gram,” an affectation which 
was started, I think, by the 
Daily Chronicle or the Star 
but has happily died out. 
The fact that some eminent 
writers have used the word 
“ voiced ” that ‘ pro- 
gramme” is spelt “ program ” 
in Scott is not in the least a 
justification. All great writers 
have made mistakes, and you 
need not necessarily follow 
the mistakes of great writers, 
A consensus of the best 
opinion of our day has long 
since decided that you may 
not talk about “ voicing the 

is sentiments of the mob” 
and that you may not use the word “output” in connection 
with literature. 


and 


understand that the Post Office is proud of the fact that it 

received and delivered more Christmas cards this year than in 
any previous year. One willingly offers congratulations, but I wish 
people would not take too literally the injunction of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to “post early.” Asa result I received one Christmas card 
exactly three weeks and another ten days before Christmas. 


he Whitefriars Club has a very interesting programme for its 


new session. Its guests run as follows :— 


Guest Subject 

Jan. 2.—Mr, T. P. O'Connor, M.P. - The New Year 

Jan. 16.—Archdeacon Sinclair -  - Contemporary Fashionable Life 

Jan. 23.—Mr. Benjamin Kidd - - Britain and Civilisation 

Jan. 30.—Viscount Goschen - - ~- Literature and Journalism 

Feb. 6.—Mr.J.A.Spender - -  ~- Anonymity in Journalism 

Feb. 20.—Sir W. H. Preece - - - The Magic of Electricity 

Feb. 27.—Mr. James Bryce, M.P, - - The Personal Factor in History 

Mar. 6.—Major Martin Sharp Hume - The Romance of Spain 

Mar. 13.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann - - Art and the Man in the Street 

Mar, 20.—Mr. Hillaire Belloc - - Is the French Novel a True Representatiom 
of French Life ? 

Victorian"and Georgian Literature: a com- 
parison 

The Stress and Strain of Literary Life 

The Pleasures of a Bibliophile 

The Rush to the Towns 


Mar. 27.—Mr. Edmund Gosse - - - 


April 3.—Sir James Crichton Browne - 
April 17.—Mr. Buxton Forman reget 
April 24.—Mr. H. Rider Haggard - - 


The various chairmen at these gatherings, who are, of course, 
members of the Whitefriars Club, include Sir Ernest Clarke, 
Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Silas Hocking, 
Mr. Carruthers Gould, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. Max Pemberton, and Sir William Treloar. 


xX rumour got afloat that Lord Rosebery was to write a book on 
the American Revolt, a subject on which any distinguished 
Englishman might well be glad to treat as it has so many points 
of view. As Mr, Arthur Humphreys, the well-known publisher of 
Piccadilly, issued Lord Rosebery’s book on Napoleon called 7he Las? 
Phase it was natural that journalists should tear round to him for 
information concerning this new book by a former Prime Minister 
and the political sphinx of the hour. Cablegrams came speeding 
from New York from this and that publisher, but it was labour lost,. 
for Lord Rosebery, I understand, has no intention at all of writing a 
book on the subject. It may be hoped, however, that he has not 
abandoned his intention of writing a life of the Earl of Chatham. 
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A Venerable Peer.— 
Lady Antonia Maude is 
the youngest daughter of 
Earl de Montalt, who 
was at one time lord-in- 
waiting to Queen Victoria. 
The Maudes are an [Irish 
family, and Lady Antonia 
and her sister spend a 
good deal of their time in 
Dublin. Earl de Mon- 
talt, who is now eighty- 
five years old, formed one 
of the group of venerable 
peers who were present in 
Westminster Abbey on 
the of King 
Edward’s coronation, As 
a youth he had attended 
the crowning of Queen 
Victoria, both 
ceremonials appeared in 
the robes which his father 
wore at the coronation of 
George 1V. His eldest 
son was killed many years 
ago in the first Boer War 
and he has now no son 
living. Mr. Cyril Maude, 
by the way, is a member 
of the de Montalt family, 
who have always been 
distinctly intellectual. 


occasion 


and at 


Lord Rossmore.—_ 
There are no more popular 
personages in Irish society 
than Lord and Lady Ross- 
more, who have recently 
been entertaining a most 
successful shooting party at their seat in the 
county Monaghan. Lord Erne, Lord Or- 
monde, and Lord and Lady Hamilton were 
among the guests, and the sport provided was 
excellent. Lord Rossmore is descended from 
a very ancient race, and like many Irish 
peers is not very wealthy. The late Countess 
of Huntingdon was a granddaughter of the 
3rd Lord Rossmore, and it was through her 
that Sharavogue came into the Huntingdon 
family, it being the Irish seat of the present 
Lord Huntingdon in the King’s County, who, 
by the way, has recently disposed of it, 
having taken a place in Yorkshire. 


Wedding Customs.—When an English 
princess {is married royal etiquette decrees 
that she must wear no veil over her face, and 
of late this royal custom has been adopted by 
some other brides who wore their veils thrown 
back over the hair. The honeymoon is a 
custom that is no longer regarded as a neces- 
sity, and it certainly seems a more common- 


Week by Week. 


LADY ANTONIA MAUDE! 


The youngest daughter of Earl de Montalt 


sense plan for the bride to go directly to her 
husband’s ancestral home than to borrow a 
friend’s house for a few weeks. Picture hats 
were at one time considered almost an essen- 
tial part of a bridesmaid’s attire, but at 
several smart weddings the picture hat was 
replaced by the bridesmaids wearing wreaths 
of violets. Only among very old-fashioned 
people nowadays does the custom of wearing 
wedding favours exist ; at all smart weddings 
the once honoured favour of white silk is notice- 
able by its absence. 


Hunt Balls.—The revival of hunt balls is 
quite a notable feature of social life in the pro- 
vinces this season ; the Ascot ball had fallen 
since the war almost into an institution of the 
past, but last year it was revived with great 
success. The Heythrop hunt ball, which had 
fallen into abeyance for some seasons, was 
again held last week, and took place at Hey- 
throp, the Oxfordshire residence of Mr. and 
Mrs, Brassey. Country dances, indeed, are 
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plentiful this year, and no 


more successful social 
function has taken place 
than the Basingstoke 


ball, which took place last 
week at the drill hall at 
Basingstoke. Lady Swan- 
sea’s two very pretty twin 
daughters were much 
admired and Lady Dor- 
chester also brought with 
her some very pretty girls. 


To the Duke of 
Clarence.—Ten years ago, 
on January 14, occurred 
the melancholy death of 
the Duke of Clarence 
after a short but severe 
illness supposed to have 
been contracted while out 
shooting. 
service will be held on 
this anniversary at Sand- 
ringham Church at which 
the Royal 
be present 


A memorial 


Family will 
if possible. 
Magnificent wreaths and 
crosses will be sent to be 
laid on the sarcophagus 
in the Albert Chapel at 
Windsor Castle, and on 
this day the chapel will 
be open to the public. 
This anniversary is regu- 
larly commemorated, just 
as the death of Prince 
Albert 
last reign, but the cere- 
monial is not nearly so 
extensive and the commemoration is quite 
private to the immediate circle of the Royal 


Lafayette 


was in the 


Family. 


Marlborough House.—Marlborough House 
is now in the hands of the workmen and is 
to be brought as completely up to date as 
Buckingham Palace has been, besides being 
lavishly redecorated throughout. The sanitary 
arrangements are to be overhauled and a 
number of modern conveniences and im- 
provements introduced, including new boilers 
and several lifts. That this work is necessary 
may be evidenced by the fact that the house 
has been but little altered since the first days 
of the King’s occupation of it. It is not 
expected that the work will be completed 
before Easter. 
Wales will come up to York House for the 
opening of Parliament and will remain there. 
They will not enter into occupation of Marl- 
borough House certainly until after the 
Easter holidays. 


The Prince and Princess of 
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THE MASTERS F. AND A. ANSON 
Twin sons of Mr. Frederick Anson, younger brother of Lord Lichfield 


Friends of the King.—Lady Sassoon, 
whose portrait appears on this page, is the 
wife of Sir Edward Sassoon and a daughter 
of Baron Gustave de Rothschild. The 
Sassoons are a family of bankers only second 
in importance to the Rothschild firm. The 
foundation of their fortune was laid many 
years ago in Bombay, and Sir Edward’s 
father, whom he succeeded six years ago, was 
created a baronet in 1890. Sir Edward is 
member for Hythe and has a delightful house 
at Brighton, where he passes a good deal of 
his time. The Sassoons have always had the 
good fortune to enjoy intimate relations with 
royalty, Mr. Reuben Sassoon particularly 
being a close personal friend of King 
Edward. 


Theresa Countess of Shrewsbury.—One 
of the best-known ladies in London society is 
Theresa Countess of Shrewsbury, the widowed 
mother of the present Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
her house in Lowndes Square is also known 
as a social centre of great charm. She was a 
very lovely girl when she married the late 
Lord Shrewsbury some years ago, and it is 
easy to believe.it at the first sight of her now. 
She has always had a strong taste for society 
and a great love of pretty and artistic things. 
In the diplomatic world she is much esteemed. 
Now and again she occupies the box seat of 
Lord Shrewsbury’s well-appointed coach at 
the great club meets in the parks in the 
season. She is very fond of her grandsons, 
Lord Ingestre and Lord Helmsley. 


Of Canford Manor.—Lord and Lady 
Wimborne will spend the greater part of 
January at their beautiful place, Canford 
Manor near Wimborne, which has been the 
scene of many royal visits. They will come 
up to town to Wimborne House about the 
time of the opening of Parliament and will 
entertain. Lady Wimborne’s political recep- 


tions are well 
known and 
have become 
quite a 
feature of 
the _ before- 
Easter sea- 
son. There 
you may 
meet every- 
one who is 
worth meet- 
ing. At one 
time she held 
a regular 
political 
salon in the 
interests of 
her brother, 
the late Lord 
Randolph 
Churchill, 
but her 
guests were 
never limited 
to one party. 
She is one of 
the daugh- 
ters of the 
late Frances 
Duchess of 
Marlborough, 
who was 
known as 
the Queen of 
the Primrose 
League. 


Lafayette 


At Ugbrooke Park. — Lord and Lady 
Clifford of Chudleigh have been entertaining 
largely during the holidays at Ugbrooke Park; 
their lovely Devon- 
shire. seat. Lady 
Clifford is one of the 
Towneley heiresses 
and daughter of the 
late Colonel John 
Towneley of Towne- 
ley. Many people will 
remember Mrs. John 
Towneley’s Christmas 
dances for ‘grown- 
ups” which were for 
many years one of the 
principal features of 
that season in London 
and to which all the 
élite who happened to 
be in town went. - 
Lady Clifford in many 
respects takes after 
her mother, especially 
in kindness of heart 
and geniality of tem- 
perament. She carries 
out the family tradition 
by having large house 
parties and amateur 
theatrical perform- 
ances to celebrate the 
Christmas season. 


The  Chancellor’s 
Daughter.--Mr. and 
Lady Evelyn Giffard 
are going to settle down 
in the house in Ches- 
ham Place which used 
to belong to Colonei 
Napier Miles, from 
whom Lord Halsbury 
has bought it in order 
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to give it to Lady Evelyn. The latter, who 
is Lord Halsbury’s only daughter, married her 
cousin not long ago with the result that she 
did not change her name by marriage. She 
is pretty, clever, and accomplished and will 
make a charming hostess in her new house, 
The house in question is at the top of the 
triangle known as Chesham Place, and is 
very open, light, and airy. 


A Fair Débutante.—One of the beauties 
of next season will be Miss Mary Christine 
Manners, the eldest daughter of Lord and 
Lady Manners. She recently made her début 
unofficially at a dance where she was much 
admired. She will make her formal déduz 
early next year by being presented to the 
King and Queen at a royal court. After that 
she will go to court balls. Lord Manners is 
of the Duke of Rutland’s family. He is 
descended from a younger son who became 
Lord Chancellor and was given a barony. 


An Energetic Duchess.—Adeline Duchess 
of Bedford, who cared’ so tenderly for Lady 
Dudley during her illness, is her cousin, and 
had a good deal of the care of her during her 
girlhood. It is no doubt from the duchess 
that Lady Dudley derived much of the train- 
ing that has made her such an energetic 
helpmate for her husband. The duchess, like 
her sister, Lady Henry Somerset, is prominent 
among the ladies who consider that women 
do not get all that is their due, and she is 
especially active in the temperance movement. 
She can make a stirring speech and is much 
in request for meetings. 


Lafayette 


LADY SASSOON 


Is the wife of Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart., and a daughter of Baron 


Gustave de Rothschild 
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THE HOSTESS OF THE DURBAR 


A beautiful photograph of Lady Curzon by Baron Adolph de Meyer 
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THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE MILLINER IN « 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. WILLIE EDOUIN AS HOGGENHEIMER ‘“*‘MAKING UP” TO THE MILLINER (MISS ETHEL IRVING) 


Hoggenheimer says, ‘I'm a millionaire. I can do anything!'’ On that principle he goes one day (as he is very bored) to view flats, though he has not the 
slightest intention of leasing one. At one place he meets a ‘Girl from Kay's,'’ who has brought a bonnet for a bride, and he at once ‘‘makes up" to her. 


THE TATLER 


IRL FROM KAY’S” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. 


Ellis & Walery: 
MR. HOGGENHEIMER PROPOSES A LIFE PARTNERSHIP WITH THE LITTLE MILLINER 


He does this more successfully, perhaps, than he intended, for in the end the milliner's maid practically makes him propdse marriage to her. Mr. 


Edouin has rarely 
been so funny as he is in this musical comedy, and Miss Ethel Irving has greatly increased her reputation as a comedienne 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The First Commissioner.—Lord Windsor, 
the First Commissioner of Works, is not a 
motorist of long standing, but having once 
tasted the delights of the motor he purchased 
one of the smaller types of Daimler cars 
which he has been using for some time. His 
latest purchase is the 12 h.p. Daimler, of 
which a photograph is reproduced here. The 
canopy, it will be seen, is fitted with a glass 
at the back to keep out the dust, while there 
is also a removable front glass and water- 
proof curtains as a protection against wind 
and rain. The Car very sensibly suggests 
that it would not be bad if Lord Windsor as 
First Commissioner of Works would take 
steps to improve the state of the roads in 
some of the royal parks. 


Looking to the Future—The other day 
as a Paris motorist was proceeding at about 
five miles an hour through the Faubourg 
Montmartre a man stepped into the roadway, 
as men so often do, without turning his head, 
and slipping came to the ground several feet 
in front of the car. The driver was able to 
pull up and no damage was done. The 
pedestrian went on his way. Very soon, how- 
ever, a policeman arrived on the scene. He 
was just in time to jot down the number on 
the back of the car. No one was hurt and no 
one complained said the spectators, so why 
enter a “contravention”? “True,” replied 
the active sergeant, ‘there is no complaint 
to-day, but if there were acomplaint to- 
morrow?” Yes; when Mr. Montagu’s bill is 
passed the authorities will be able to assist 
the public materially. 


A New Convert.—Miss Helen Gould, one 
of the richest heiresses in America, has just 
taken to automobilism and drives about a 
good deal in New York on a 16 h.p. car. 


LORD WINDSOR 


A North African Tour.—The agreeable 
excursion through Algeria which met with so 
much success last year has been again 
organised by the Belgian Automobile Club 
under the management of Baron Pierre de 
Crawhez, and is already in progress. Starting 
from Namur the party is travelling by Dijon 
and Lyons to Marseilles, and having crossed 
and spent a short time in Algiers is making 
its way through Kabylia to Biskra, that 
charming oasis in the desert, after a circular 
drive of several days duration, including 
Bougie (whence, by the way, the Frenchmen 
derive their word for candle), Sétif, Constan- 
tine, probably one of the most finely-placed 
towns in the world, and Batna. The return 
journey covers much the same ground, the 
caravan being timed to be back in Algiers a 
month after leaving Namur. Special arrange- 
ments were proposed for English tourists, but 
I have not heard that any joined. 


A Motor Road.—The Congo Free State 
Government is at present engaged in building 
a highway in the northern part of the state 
for the transport of goods and passengers by 
means of motor vehicles. The new route will 
connect the important trading centres of 
Dongu and Lado. Already nearly 450 miles 
have been completed. 


A Successful Stratagem.—Now that the 
papers are full of the Humberts I am re- 
minded of an amusing story of how madame’s 
flight was turned to account to entrap a 
motorist—and the police. Not long sincea 
lady was taking a walk with her dog near 
Saintes when the animal ran in front of a 
passing motor and was killed. The lady who 
was in the car did not stop to apologise. The 
owner of the dog, thirsting for vengeance and 
knowing that the police would take no steps 


—_ 
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Biograph Studio 


IN HIS 12 H.P. DAIMLER CAR 
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for the sake of her pet, went to the gendarmerie 
and stated that Madame Humbert had just 
gone by ex automobile, whereupon four 
zealous officers, probably not unmindful of 
the reward of 25,000 francs set upon her 
head, immediately’ galloped off in pursuit. 
Riding hard for some miles they at length 
came upon the car, which had stopped at a 
shop to replenish its tanks. It was vain to 
protest, and the fair chauffeuse and her com- 
panion were dragged back to Saintes and 
confronted with the lady who had laid the 
information. She, having satisfied her object 
in obtaining the name and address with a 
view toa claim for compensation, smilingly 
revealed her little dodge. The feelings of the 
gendarmes as wellas of the supposed Madame 
Humbert may be imagined. 


Gaining Experience.—Mr. J. A. Holder 
is one of those enthusiastic amateurs who 
have a new car, or perhaps more than one, 
every year. To an engineering taste no 
small part of the charm of the sport is found 
in mastering the peculiarities and even in 
overcoming the defects of a fresh kind of 
machine. Thus, among others, Mr. Holder 
had one of the early Napiers, and when Ser- 
pollets began to take a prominent place he 
went through the mill with that also, Last 
year he was faithful to his native town of 
Birmingham and had a Lanchester almost 
as soon as the firm began to turn them out. 
Now he has pitched upon a rising French 
make of car, so that his opinion of it after 
trial will be of considerable interest. At his 
beautiful home, Pitmaston, Mr. Holder has 
laid down a miniature railway equipped with 
signals, points, and all the rest precisely like 
the great. main lines. It is the smallest 
working system in the world, but a dozen 
visitors can go round the extensive grounds. 
perched upon the tiny trucks. Sir John 
Holder himself occasionally makes use of the 
‘Pitmaston and Moor Green Railway.” 


Gordon- Bennett Prospects. — The club: 
secretary is now in Ireland continuing his 
search for a suitable course for the interna- 
tional race. It is probable that people in this 
country do not. sufficiently realise how much 
would be lost to the English industry were 
the race, which by the rules should be held 
in the British Isles, allowed to be again run in 
France. The French, on the other hand, 
fully understand that their supremacy in 
the trade would be seriously endangered by 
another British victory. Correspondence 
between the two clubs shows that while in 
1900 we agreed to a modification of the regula- 
tions to suit the A.C.F. they are now insist- 
ing upon the letter of the law, which makes it 
extremely difficult to find a route on our side 
of the Channel. The commercial element 
must necessarily enter largely into the matter, 
though it was undoubtedly the intention of the 
originator of the race that it should be a con- 
test of sportsmen to whom other considerations 
were of little importance. We are only 
anxious that our manufacturers should start 
with the advantage they have already won 
on their merits, and it cannot be denied 
that the circular course of 100 kilos. which 
can be found in Ireland would allow of a fair 
race without needless risk. The American 
clubs have sent their cheque for entry fees. 
The drivers are Winton and Harkness. 
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The Lane.—Boxing Night at Drury Lane 
is one of the very foundations of the British 
Constitution. The audience, at any rate in 
the stalls, I rarely see anywhere else. The 
majority of the players never seem to appear 


till next pantomime. The occasion is alto 
gether unique ; if it were not few of us would 
be left to tell the tale, for the spectacle lasted 
(on Boxing night) for over five hours. 


A Pretty Pantomime.—But if the panto- 
mime remains the only representative of 
this class of entertainment in central London 
it is undergoing an unmistakable change. 
Each year it is veering more towards that 
theory of prettiness which I hold should be 
the note of Christmastide and pantomime. By 
prettiness I do not mean mere pictorial effect, 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


Mother Goose.—I recognised this year a 
stronger attempt to tell a story and point a 
moral. That is also a move in the right 
direction, because the great majority of people 
—I do not refer to that small section of the 
audience which does itself well at dinner, 
jams itself into the stalls late and jams out 
again early so as to meet the requisition of 
the licensing law at supper—like to be 
interested. Well, then, even on the first night 
Mother Goose, represented with much drollery 
by Mr. Leno, is a more consistent figure than 
I have seen Mr, Leno undertake for some 
years. The little thread of moral, on the 
necessity for practising the difficult art of 
contentment, is never lost sight of, even 
when it is intertwined with the extraneous 
comedians’ humour. 


Miss Marie George.—Mr. Collins has played 
the part of Mr. Thingumbob, the Prompter 
Man of the Rejected Addresses, who :— 

Gave with his hand the chaise a shove, 

And said, ‘‘ Go on, my pretty love; 

Speak to 'em, little Nan!"' 

Well, Miss George does “speak to ’em.” She 
simply holds the stage whenc ver she appears, 
singing her songs with immense vaiveté and 
dancing as nobody else ever attempts to do at 
the Lane. Miss George is a great acquisition. 


Jack.—Mr. Herbert Campbell, her stage 
lover, is a capital contrast, thoroughly British, 
in his roast-beef-of-old-England style. I 
suppose Mr. Herbert Campbell has_ birth- 
days, but I fail to detect the fact, for his voice 
is just the same as ever, like that of an over- 
grown boy who is passing out of trebledom. 


Lillis & Walery 


THE FAIRY QUEEN (MISS DRAUGHN) AND HER SPRITES IN ‘‘WATER BABIES" AT THE GARRICK 


1 include the essential prettiness (as apart from 
the greater term beauty) of the whole Dickens 
spirit which is instinct with illusions. Mr. 
Collins either has not the courage or has not 
been able to find a writer who will lead him 
away altogether from the coarser elements 
of much of our pantomime. Mr. Hickory 
Wood can jingle—though “taught us” and 
“daughters” do not come under that category 
—but he is not overweighted by fancy. The 
real mover in the evolution of Mr. Collins’s 
entertainment is, I think, Mr. James Glover. 
The irresistible Irishman with the monocle is 
persuasively jockeying the frequenters of the 
Lane, for he makes them listen to more good 
music—a réchauffé of the year’s triumphs— 
than they probably hear at any other time. 
In fact, the pantomime is becoming a splendid 
spectacular opera, or rather comic opera. 


Gretchen. — The operatic tendency is 
shown strikingly by the appearance of Miss 
Marie George. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that she is the best girl that Mr, Collins 
has ever introduced into his annual show. 
She does not, in fact, belong to pantomime 
at all. She is a figure from American 
musical burlesque—a female “ Polite Lunatic” 
—who has strayed into the Lane as if she 
had mistaken her theatre. But she is so 
funny that I care not where she came from. 
When I saw her at the Apollo I was very 
much disappointed, for at the Casino in New 
York she had quite fascinated me. I now 
feel that her first London management must 
have been to blame, for at Drury Lane she is 
the real star of the occasion, throwing the 
most engaging vivacity into her part and 
singing her songs with real art. 
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Sunny Jim.—The Mayor of Tapham is 
really not a mayor at all. He is simply 
“Sunny Jim” from the hoardings, imper- 
sonated by Mr. Fred Emney, another of Mr. 
Collins’s welcome discoveries. Mr. Emney 
is always funny within limits which never 
offend us. 


And the Rest.—Few of the rest are worth 
mentioning; they are mere lay figures, 
Miss Madge Lessing is pretty, but she makes 
no real headway as an entertainer, and I 
found her bogie song somewhat trying. I 
suppose it is too much to expect that all 
American girls are quick. Mr. Laurence Caird 
(with a very fair Scots accent) and Mr. Fred 
Zola (with none) are again the Bombardos and 
Pataques of the occasion as two Scots—Mr. 
Zola being, as Leno has it, a “small Scotch.” 


LAE EATER: 


But the appearance of a Finnan haddock fora 
sporran on Mr. Caird is quite too old (and too 
nasty) a “wheeze” for 1903. The prince is 
not too striking. The fact is that the panto- 
mime “boy” gets yearly more out of touch 
with the move at the Lane. Give us a prince, 
Mr. Collins, like Miss Louie Pounds, who 
was so charming in that guise in some of 
Mr. Hood’s earlier efforts. On the 
other hand, the queen fairy is far 
above the average. 


The Animals.—All the animals 
are exceptionally funny this year, 
especially the donkeys of Queen and 
Le Brun. The goose (Mr. Arthur 
Conquest) is capital. In fact, the 
entire menagerie, including the fox- 
hounds, is to the life. 


The Scenery.—We are assured 
that the show has cost £20,000. A 
great deal of this must have gone in 
‘scenery, which has been painted by 
seven different artists—Bruce Smith, 
Formilli, McCleery, Emden, Caney, 
Ryan, and Nicholls. Gorgeousness 
rather than ingenuity is its note, 
though 'I must make special reference ~ 
to the unconventionalness of Mr. 
Formilli’s Palace of Fantasy (l’Art 
Nouveau). It would aot be possible 
to inventory the fifteen scenes—they 
are all fine, and they are moved 
with the greatest ease. And I leave 
as I began with Mr. Glover, whose 
orchestra is remarkably good. When 
the figures on the stage become dull I 
like to sit and watch Mr. Glover. 
In the pantomime season at any rate 
his “go” is simply enormous. Alto- 
gether Mother Goose is the best 
pantomime I think Mr. Collins has 
given us. 


The Hippodrome.—Dick Whit- 
tington has again taxed the ingenuity 
of Mr. Moss, who has to use a circus 
arena as his stage. It is a stage 
manager’s production rather than an 
author’s or acomposer’s, but it is very 
pretty, especially the electric light 
effects which embower Sir Richard’s 
garden. Miss Ruth Lytton makes a 
splendid Dick, Miss Fanny Dango, 
who belongs to the house of Lind, is 
Dick’s sweetheart, while Miss Madge 
Girdlestone is a gigantic Sultan of 
Morocco. The other items in the 
programme include a very funny 
bucking mule, the trained horses of 
the Renz’s, some acrobatic perform- 
ances, and that brilliant comedian, 
Mr. W. C. Fields. 


Buffalo Bill.—Colonel William F:* 
‘Cody is a great personality. No one 
but a very strong man could run such 
a show as the Wild West with its 
diversity of races. I was present at 
a little dinner the other evening where 
the colonel was the guest and was 
very much struck by him as aman. 
He is tall and striking-looking witha 
fascinating black eye; he has an 
extraordinary amount of self-assu- 
rance, but one can see at a glance > 
that he is more than a mere show- 
man. He makes an excellent speech, 
delivering his sentences slowly and 
cutting out each word clearly with an 
old-fashioned American accent whic] 
attracts one by its individuality. 


His Career.—This is the twentieth year of 
the Wild West. Colonel Cody was born in 
Scott County, Indiana, in 1846, and has 
roughed it from his youth. His father was 
killed in the “ Border War” of Kansas, and 
the boy became a pony express rider at the 
age of fourteen. He was Government scout 


and guide and member of the 7th Kansas 


BUFFALO BILL AND HIS PARTNER 
Nate Salsbury, who died the other day 


AN EX-SCOTS GREY AT BUFFALO BILL’S 
Sergeant ‘‘ Nobby Clark "’ served in South Africa 


AN INDIAN BUCK-JUMPER 
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Cavalry from 1861-5. He was named 
Buffalo Bill because he contracted in 1867 
to furnish the Kansas Pacific Railway with 
all the buffalo meat required to feed the men 
in construction ; in eighteen months he killed 
4,280. His war experiences include the cam- 
paign against the Sioux and the Cheyennes 
in 1868-72; in the battle of Indian Creek 
he killed the Cheyenne chief, Yellow 
Hand, in a hand-to-hand fight. He 
fought also in the Sioux outbreak 
from 1890-1.. He has been head of 
the Wild West Show since 1883 and 
probably understands North'American 
Indian nature better than any man, 


“A Congress.”—The show at 
Olympia opens characteristically with 
a tout ensemble of the mounted com- 


pany—Indians, niggers, Mexicans, 
cowboys, Cossacks, Arabs, and 
cavalrymen of ll descriptions. 


Having assembled them all, the 
colonel, with his long white hair 
streaming down his back, dashes out 
on a charger which reminds me of 
the bucephali that the old Dutch 
painters used to portray. Wheeling 
in front of the audience he sweeps 
off his sombrero like an old-time cour- 
tier, and then, rising in his stirrups, 
says very deliberately with a delightful 
western accent, ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, permit me to introduce to you 
a” (pronounced like the letter A) 
“con-gress of the roughriders of the 
world ! ” 


Twenty-three ‘‘ Turns.”—Buffalo 
Bil?s Wild West is: a circus that has 
less of the circus about it than any- 
thing of the kind we have seen. Yet 
the powers of the horse as an 

* entertainer are always limited. I 
think it is a mistake for Colonel 
Cody to introduce items that are 
done really better at our own mili- 
tary tournament. The artillery 
driving there is much _ smarter 
and the life-saving at sea as realistic. 
The great difference between the 
shows is in the matter of the horses. 
Ours are so much better groomed and 
more handsome. I do not complain 
of that. What I feel is that Buffalo 
Bill should Wild West it altogether 
and not suggest comparisons. No 
doubt his own countrymen are inte- 
rested in our cavalry and ‘ militairy,” 
but our public know it already. On 
the other hand, we like to see the 
United States cavalry, especially the 
way in which the troopers ride like 

' professional circus folk. 


The Bucking Horses.—Now here 
Colonel Cody is in his element. His 
bronchos are really exciting, and | 
should have liked to see much more 
of them, for the whole thing has a 
reality about it that is full of life. 
The Indians, especially if you pay a 
visit to the wigwams, are another great 
feature of interest, and their children 
are the funniest little things you ever 
saw. There is a capital Arab troupe of 
acrobats and the Cossacks’ riding is 
superb. Except for the noise we 
could do without the ‘“ Battle of San 
Juan,” which proves conclusively that 
a modern battlefield with its long- 
range conditions is not very stageable 
however well it is done. 
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RAR RARE PR: 


Miss Gertrude Elliott as « Desdemona” in “Othello” at the Lyric. 


Window & Grove 


My heart's subdu'd 
Even to the very quality of my lord. 
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Prima Donna who has Become an Amateur. 


James H, L, Hyatt 
MRS. HENRY CAVENDISH—ONCE MISS ISABEL JAY OF THE SAVOY 


Miss Isabel Jay, the charming ex-prima donna of the Savoy, has since her marriage with Mr. Henry Cavendish taken to amateur acting. A new band of amateurs has 


been started under the name of the ‘ Londoners,"' and Miss Jay is going to help them. Her husband, Mr. H. S. H. Cavendish, is the great-grandson of the second 
Baron Waterpark, and although only seven-and-twenty he has distinguished himself as an explorer 
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No. 139—LORD GLENESK 
The home of the owner of the Morning Post 


think it is Mr. George Street who has said 
that he begins to live when he stands in 
Piccadilly. It is certainly the most ‘ Londony ” 
of all streets, with its line of clubs on the 
north side and its expanse of park on the 
south. There is life and gaiety in Picca- 
dilly. Fashion parades it from the early morn- 
ing when women go out shopping and the men 
stroll to their clubs right on to midnight when 
the theatres empty and smart broughams 
bowl briskly westwards from the play. 

Piccadilly has always been fashionable. 
Some streets bear the traces of an aristocracy 
somewhat down at heel as the move west- 
wards has beén made, but Piccadilly as a great 
thoroughfare remains as “smart” as ever. 
Why it was called Piccadilly nobody seems to 
know. Some of the antiquaries tell us that it 
is named after “ piccadillies,” as the turn- 
down collars of the days of James I. were called. 
The cynics with an eye on its eastern end 
suggest an origin in “ peccadillo ” 

The street is comparatively modern. At 
first it went no farther west than Albemarle 
Street, where Mr. John Murray, tenacious 
of his ‘‘Mr.,” still follows the gentle art of 
publishing. In those days the houses 
belonged to private individuals, mainly leaders 
of fashion. To-day they have been mostly 
replaced by clubs and chambers, and com- 
paratively few private houses remain. 

Not one private house is to be met with 
until you reach Devonshire House with its 
gorgeous wrought-iron gates, which are marked 
No. 78. The house is a commonplace yellow 
brick structure, but its gardens running down 
Berkeley Street and separated from the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne’s by the curious vennel, 
Lansdowne Passage (closed one day of the 
year to indicate its private ownership), are 
unique in central London. The land on 
which the duke’s house and gardens stand 
must be of enormous value. Its site was 
occupied by Berkeley House, which was burned, 
and it was built for the ist Duke of Devon- 
shire—the Ist, 2nd, and sth dukes died 
within it. It is a gorgeous house inside and 
contains some splendid pictures, but its face 
quite belies it. 


WHO’S WHO IN 
PICCADILLY. 


Gay shops, stately palaces, bustle and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels and the murmur of trees; 
By night or by day, whether noisy or silly, 

Whatever my mood is I love Piccadilly—Locker 


Separated from Devonshire House by the 
cul-de-sac, Stratton Street (where Sir Henry 
Irving has chambers), stands the bow-win- 
dowed house of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
which is entered from Stratton Street. On 
passing the top of Bolton Street (where Fanny 
Burney once lived) you come to Bath House, 
now occupied by Mr. Julius Wernher, the 
South African millionaire. It was built by 
William Pulteney, who was created Earl of 
Bath in 1742. He is remembered as the 
head of the “Short-lived Ministry,” which 
lasted only two days. By becoming a peer 
he became politically dead, on which a wit 
wrote an epigram for the door of Bath 
‘House =— 
Here dead to fame lives Patriot Will, 
His grave—a lordly seat ; 


His title proves his epitaph, 
His robes—his winding sheet. 


When he died he left 41,200,000, The 
present structure was built for Lord Ash- 
burton in 1821. It wasa favourite rendezvous 
of Carlyle, who used to visit the Ashburtons 
there when his consort sat at home—like 
Tam O’Shanter’s wife—inveighing against 
‘that eternal Bath House.” 

At the corner of Clarges Street—where 
Beatrix Esmond lived in Thackeray’s imagina- 
tion—stands the new Imperial Service Club, 
formed in connection with the recent war, the 
first of a long series of clubs. Opposite it, 
entered from Clarges Street, is the Turf Club. 

No. 94 is the Naval and Military, the “ In 
and Out” Club. It was once called Egremont 
and then Cambridge House. Lord Palmerston 
stayed in it in 1850 when he was Prime 
Minister. Queen Victoria was attacked here 
(June 27, 1850) by a lunatic named Robert 
Pate when she was driving away from a visit 
to her uncle, the Duke of Cambridge. 


No. 148—LORD ROTHSCHILD 
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No. 82—BATH HOUSE 
The home of Mr. Julius Wernher, the millionaire 


No. 99 is the Badminton Club, and next 
door is the spacious Junior Constitutional Club, 
followed by the Isthmian Club. The last- 
named was built by the Marquis of Hertford, 


who never lived in it. It stands on the site 
of the old Pulteney Hotel, where the Emperor 
of Russia stayed in 1814. Here it was that 
the great Duchess of Gordon died rather 
miserably after her unique social triumphs, in 
which she managed to marry three of her 
four daughters to dukes and one to a marquis. 
No. 106 is the St. James’s Club, with the 
Savile (107) next door to it. 

One or two private houses intervene, and 
then we come to the (at 116) famous Athe- 
nzum Club, which occupies Hope House. It 
was here that Hope, the Amsterdam banker, 
made that splendid collection of pictures 
which ultimately came to Lord Francis Hope, 
the grandson of Henry Thomas Hope, who 
was the brother of Beresford Hope, the 
founder of the Saturday Review. 

The Automobile Club, founded in 1897, 
is housed at 119, Piccadilly, At 127 the 
Cavalry Club is situated, and 128 and 129 is 
the Piccadilly Club. 

At the corner of Park Lane, on the west 
side, stands the gaunt old house of the Duke 
of Cambridge, which is entered from the lane © 
and is guarded by a policeman when the Duke 
is in residence. The Duke probably likes to 
be near the parks, of which he is the ranger. 
The house is famous as the place to which 
Lord Elgin first brought the famous marbles, 
now in the British Museum. 

All the houses between the Duke’s and 
Apsley House are in the hands of private 
people. Lord Glenesk’s is at 139. No. 139 
and No. 138 formed the house once owned 
by the notorious Duke of Queensberry— 
“Old Q.” Miss Alice de Rothschild lives at 
142; her kinsman, Lord Rothschild, is to be 
found at 148, and the latter’s brother, Leopold, 
is round the corner at 5, Hamilton Place, 

The most famous mansion of all is Apsley 
House. Built by Henry Bathurst, Lord 
Apsley, it was bought by the Government in 
1820 and presented to the great Duke of 
Wellington, who died here in 1852. B. 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


a fae conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THe Tatier, 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 

All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 

Second Prize—A Magnificent “Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 

With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe Tater by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A: Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
: bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
oa stalls, or direct from _ the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere. Publisher, Great New Street, 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question, Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
fal, and the other prizes in like manner. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions ate written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week, Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903, 

3, Solutions must be written legibly on 
' one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent, 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“Lord? “Lady,” “ Sir,” “ Captain,” “Mir.” 
“Mrs,” and ‘Miss’ will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially tepresented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in ail, The soléticn ig John Hare (Jion-Bats) ia their solitons merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions, Devonshire. 


= 
== 
=> 


%, 


FINIS 


LXI, LXII. LXIII. LXIV. LXV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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In the Field with 
Gun and Dog. 


Winter Sport.—Shooting has this obvious advantage over hunt- 
ing as a sport that it is not interfered with by the hardest weather. 
When the foxhunter is grumbling at frost-bound fields and cast-iron 
roads the man with the gun is quite happy. Fields and coverts are, 
indeed, all the be ter for a fall of snow and a sharp touch of frost, 
which help to bring the birds into all kinds of unexpected places, 
adding a keen zest to sport. Hen pheasants may probably be barred, 
but the necessity of singling out the cock birds strong on the wing 
and no mean quarry even for the best shots of the party is most 
enjoyable. At this time of the year, too, the youngsters are home 
from school and have a chance of tasting the delights of covert 
shooting. In these days, when country-house parties are made up 
entirely with regard to the shooting capacities of the guests, the 
young shooter will do well tomake the most of his early opportunities 
of acquiring skill with his gun. 

A Truly British Game Bird.—The German Emperor is not the 
man to be easily thwarted in his desires or ambitions, but the 
red grouse of the British Isles have beaten him. When staying with 
Lord Lonsdale some years ago he was so delighted with his grouse 
shooting that he made a grouse moor of his own in Germany, had 
large numbers taken over from Scotland, and employed Scottish 
keepers to watch over them and assist their hatching and breeding. 
But lo and behold when the grouse-shooting season came it was 
found that they had all disappeared. This is not the first time that. 
British grouse has refused to be transplanted. Black game and 
ptarmigan can be shot in many parts of Europe, and willow grouse 
are bred on the Continent, but the red grouse evidently desires to 
remain purely British. 

Gun or Rod?—A contemporary has recently been inquiring 
whether the pleasure given by the use of the gun is greater than that 
afforded by the rod. Certainly there have been many good gunners 
among enthusiastic anglers, and the sports are by no means antago- 
nistic. Mr. Sydney Buxton in his recently published book, Fishing 
and Shooting (John Murray), expresses the opinion that the pleasure 
of hooking and playing a good fish is like nothing else in the world. 
He admits the charms of bringing down driven grouse, or a right and 
left at partridges, or the crumpling up of rocketing pheasants, but he 
considers that sport with the gun has not the same variety as fishing. 
In catching and landing each fish rises differently every time, 
each must be differently hooked and played, each is different in 
weight, size, condition, and beauty as it is placed in the angler’s 
basket. 

The Salmon and the Partridges.—The following story was 
related in the smoking-room of a country house by a member of a 
shooting party visiting there. The talk had drifted to fishing and 


WALKING UP GROUSE AND PARTRIDGE 
A double point 
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SHOOTING DRIVEN PHEASANTS 
The first line of guns—right overhead 


thence to the extraordinary variety of articles sometimes found im 
the stomach of that voracious fish, the pike. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know,” 
said one of the party, “the pike has a good healthy appetite I'll 
allow, but the salmon can beat him easily.” “Salmon !” exclaimed 
the audience, “why it has never yet been clearly proved that the 
salmon eats anything.” “Nonsense !” returned the other. “1 can 
give an instance which occurred to me the other day which proves 
the contrary, Pottering about with my gun in a field near the river 
I caught sight of my keeper in the distance in the very act of killing 
a fish, so I walked up to him and found he hada very fine 20 lb. 
salmon. ‘Shall I take him up to the house as he is or split him up: 
for kippering ?’ inquired my man. ‘Oh you had 
better split him up,’ I replied carelessly. In went the 
keeper’s knife, and to my utter astonishment out flew 
a brace of partridges.” There was dead silence in 
that smoking-room for a minute, and then a voice was 
heard plaintively inquiring, ‘‘ What became of the 
birds?” ‘Oh, ah, I forgot the partridges,” replied 
the veracious narrator, “1 shot ’em right and left.” 


Astounding Sport.—A certain worthy tradesman 
who had made his pile was fired with an ambition 
to be a country squire. He bought a_ splendid 
mansion, where he dispensed princely hospitality. 
All went well until he gave a shooting party. To- 
this he had invited a number of sportsmen, to whom 
he promised that the sport should be of such a 
character as would surprise them. In the morning 
of the shoot the party therefore proceeded to a small 
spinney in the park, which they surrounded. Into: 
this walked a regular army of beaters. Almost 
immediately, to the surprise of the sportsmen, up rose 
several hundred pheasants. For a moment the place 
was black with them, then suddenly they were gone 
with only a few of them accounted for. The host, it 
appeared, had sent to a certain‘well-known game farm 
for 2n enormous number of pheasants. These were 
placed by hundreds in the various small spinneys on 
the morning of the shoot, with the result that when 
the beaters entered the birds were up and off—away 
to the adjoining preserves. 
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Current Games, 


A Tarnished Record.—Up to December 23 
Edinburgh University had a unique record 
for the season among Rugger clubs, having 
advanced so far without a defeat. Since then 
they have gone down twice and within three 
days to Newport and Swansea respectively. 
This left Newport at the end of the year the 
only club which had completed the first half 
of the season with but one reverse. In the 
seventeen matches they played, from Septem- 


Sports, 


the Corinthians are on the down-grade. That 
they should sink to the level of a second-class 
team would almost be as great a blow to 
amateur football as their extinction. The 


Corinthians may be said to focus all that is 
best from a sportsmanlike point of view in 
Association football, and it would be absolutely 
deplorable if their play were to give the im- 
pression that the highest skill is incompatible 
with the best sportsmanship. 


CASUALS v. LONDON CALEDONIANS ON BOXING DAY 


ber 20 to December 27 inclusive, Newport 
scored 214 points to 28. In the three months 
their line was only crossed four times. A 
team that can defeat such combinations as 
Swansea, Cambridge University, Devonport 
Albion, Edinburgh University, Watsoneans, 
and Barbarians in succession, and all within 
a fortnight, has indeed something to ‘be 
proud of. 


A Run of Bad Luck.—The Welsh Rugby 
Union have had a run of singularly bad luck 
on the eve of the first of their international 
matches. Following on the heels of the acci- 
dent to Gwyn Nicholls have come reports of 
‘quite a bevy of other disasters. G.L. Lloyd, 
the Newport captain, is down with influenza 
and is not likely to be ina fit-condition for 
football for some time to come; then E. 
Morgan is unsound, and Jones, the Swansea 
half-back, was injured against Edinburgh 
University. Of course, it is possible that 
before the date of the match with England all 
the invalids may have recovered, but the task 
of having to decide between convalescents 
and untried players is not an enviable one for 
the selection committee. 


Corinthians on the Down-grade.—The 
Corinthians’ Christmas tour opened inaus- 
piciously. A 2 to o victory over Scarborough 
‘did not even approximately compensate for a 
6 too defeat at the hands of Derby County 
or the 5 to 3 drubbing from Sheffield Wed- 
nesday. The only consolation possible for 
the Corinthians’ admirers is that such form 
was too bad to be true. It must be admitted, 
however, that the form the Corinthians have 
shown at Queen’s Club this season has not 
been of a kind to cause their supporters to 
imagine that they are up to first League 
strength. One may attribute their decline to 
the absence of G. O. Smith, to the ever- 
changing Personnel of the team, or to the 
deterioration of Soccer at the universities ; but 
whatever the cause it is an unhappy fact that 


A Possible Remedy.—I have stated before 
in these columns my opinion that the best 
remedy for the Corinthians’ inability to win 
matches is to enlarge their area of selection. 
In football as in other things one must move 
with the times. and if the universities have 
ceased to produce players of the highest class 
it is obviously impossible to construct a first- 
class team composed entirely of university 
men. It may be argued that to widen the 
area of selection would destroy the social 
character of the Corinthians as a club, but 
such an argument will not hold water for a 
moment. Membership of the M.C.C., for 
example, is highly valued for social reasons 
and yet the M.C.C. throws its net far enough 
to catch every amateur cricketer up to county 
form whether he is a ’varsity man or not, 
though naturally a large percentage of its 
members come from Oxford or Cambridge. 
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and Pastimes. 


If the Corinthians were to add to their play- 
ing strength by the inclusion of non-university 
amateurs I believe the club would receive a 
fresh lease of life and lose none of its social 
distinction, provided that the management of 
its affairs were still kept’ strictly in the hands 
of those imbued with what may be called the 
Old Boy traditions, 


A Repentant Player.—Luckily for Derby 
County, Bloomer, who had been suspended 
for insubordination and impertinence, made 
his peace with the authorities in time to take 
part in the match against West Bromwich 
Albion, in which he scored the winning goal 
just before time. The match was of supreme 
importance as both clubs are struggling for 


» pride of place at the head of the League. 


Whatever one may think of Bloomer as a 
man he is unquestionably a great footballer 
and one who always plays his best just when 
his best is most required. Probably only 
Bloomer could have scored that wonderful 
equalising goal for England against Scotland 
on the mud heap at the Crystal Palace two 
years ago. ‘True he had only the goalkeeper 
to beat, but a waterlogged ball, a determined 
goalkeeper, and the gaze of 20,000 spectators 
might have been sufficient excuse for nervous- 
ness. But neither the weight of the ball, the 
determination of the goalkeeper, nor the 
anxiety of the spectators caused Bloomer to 
falter. In the defeat of the Corinthians the 
other day Bloomer was an important factor, 
as although he only scored two goals off his 
own boot the sixth goal was directly due to a 
tremendous drive of his which knocked Wil- 
kinson off his feet and gave Hallam an easy 
opportunity of scoring. 


The Dunn Cup.—One can quite under- 
stand the desire of the Old Boy clubs to have 
the competition for the Dunn Cup carried on 
under conditions most acceptable to the com- 
peting clubs, but it is a thousand pities that 
this desire should have led to discussions in the 
press and to a publicity which would have 
been peculiarly distasteful to poor Arthur 
Dunn. According to Mr. John Lewis, the 
mistake that Mr. Wreford-Brown and _ his 
colleagues made, if they wanted to run the 


A BOXING DAY CROWD AT KEMPTON PARK 
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competition on lines of their own, was in 
applying to the Football Association for sanc- 
tion. Had they not do..e this they could have 
had their own referees and their own laws. 
Mr. Lewis as a rule does not speak rashly, 
but Iam inclined to think that if the com- 
pet tors for the Dunn Cup had acted as 
Mr. Lewis suggests they might have done, 
that gentleman would have been the first to 
bitterly reproach them with flouting the Foot- 
ball Association. 


A Misunderstood 
Paragraph.—I found it 
necessary a couple of 
-weeks back to allude to 
what I considered the 
short-sighted policy of 
the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and Queen’s Club 
authorities in excluding 
-all:but Oxford and Cam- 
bridge photographers 
from the Oxford and 
Cambridge football 
match. I wrote the 
paragraph in the most 
conciliatory spirit, and I 
certainly was not aware 
that anything I said 
-could have been deemed 
either unfair or impolite. 
I was at pains to explain 
that I did not for a 
moment deny the right 
of the authorities to 
favour the Oxford and 
the Cambridge photo- 
graphers at the expense of the accredited re- 
presentatives of illustrated papers, but I said 
that such a policy seemed to me_ short- 
sighted inasmuch as it resulted in the absence, 
as far as the illustrated papers were con- 
cerned, of all photographic representation 
of what to many people is one of the most 
interesting events of the football season. I 
was careful, however, to state that Messrs. 
Gray and Jackson are such excellent sports- 
men that I felt sure that this view of the 
matter had not occurred to them. 


MR. E. WILLOUGHBY 
Joint official starter to the Jockey Club with Mr. Hugh Owen 


“Indiscriminate Abuse.”—Now, whether 
my contention that it was unwise to deprive the 
illustrated papers of an opportunity of photo- 
graphing the match was right or wrong, I 
cannot for the life of me see that I indulged 
in “indiscriminate abuse or misrepresenta- 
tion.” Yet this is the meaning which 


Mr. Gray, the president of the C.U.R.U.F.C., 
to whom | forwarded a copy of THE TATLER 
containing the paragraph in question, succeeded 


A LADIES’ HOCKEY MATCH 
Blackheath v. Blackheath High School 


in reading into my remarks. Ina letter which 
Mr. Gray has addressed to me he explains 
that permission to use his camera was not 
refused to our photographer, but that he was 
told only that he could not range up and 
down the touch line. Mr. Gray concludes 
his letter with these words, “ But I ask you 
whether indiscriminate abuse or misrepresen- 
tation of facts is from your own point of view 
fair or politic?” I am perfectly certain that 
under no circumstances would Mr. Gray 
intentionally quibble, but since it is impossible 
to take any photographs worth 
reproducing except from the near 
neighbourhood of the touch line, it 
borders on casuistry for Mr. Gray 
to declare in the same breath that 
permission to use his camera was 
not refused to our photographer, 
and to admit that the said photo- 
grapher was forbidden to come 
within range of the players. 


Camera or Umbrella ?—With 
regard to Mr. Gray’s charge of 
misrepresentation and abuse I am 
quite content to leave the verdict 
in the hands of those who read 
my remarks. I would only add 
that it seems unnecessary for 
Mr. Gray to ask whether I con- 
sider what he charges me with 
to be fair or politic. I doubt if 
misrepresentation can ever be 
politic ; it assuredly can never be 
fair. I am afraid that the reason 
which the authorities gave for 
warning our photographer off the 
touch line, viz., that a multitude of 
photographers would interfere with 
the spectators’ view of the match, 
is not quite conclusive. I hada 
seat in the second row of the chairs 
in the ring and saw considerably 
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less than half the match—not because the 
photographers were opaque but because a 
couple of ladies directly in front of me per- 
sisted in holding up two ubiquitous umbrellas 
from start to finish. For such there is no law. 


Mind and Muscle.—L. H. Gwynn, the 
well-known international footballer, who died 
at Davos the other day, came of a family 
who combined brains and muscle in quite as 
remarkable a degree as 
the Lytteltons. His 
father, who had a most 
distinguished university 
career, finally became 
Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, while his 
three brothers were all 
distinguished _ athletes 
and scholars. Lucius 
Gywnn, in addition to 
being one of the most 
scientific three-quarters 
that ever wore the sham- 
rock, was probably the 
best cricketer Ireland 
ever produced, with the 
possible exception of Sir 
T. C.. O’Brien, whose 
cricket was really learned 
in England. I saw him 
batting for. the Gentle- 
men at the Oval in 1895, 
and his innings of 80 odd 
runs was played in a 
fashion that left no doubt 
he was a batsman of the 
highest class. As cricketers the Gwynns were 
always seen to great advantage against tht 
sister universities. In 1895 in a match between 
Dublin and Cambridge universities at Cam- 
bridge L. H. Gwynn played two beautiful 
innings of 63 and 106, and though he did not 
come off in the return match at Dublin his 
brother, A. P., kept up the family credit by 
scoring 130 out of a total of 264. 

Sport in 1902.—As far as sport is con- 
cerned the year that has just closed has not 
been very eventful. In cricket the most 
notable events were, of course, the defeat of 
England by Australia in two of the three test 
matches which were played to a finish and 
the abominable weather.’ Yorkshire’s place 
at the top of the championship table is now 
more of a commonplace than an event. In 
Rugby football the most noteworthy feature 
was the comparative success of the English 
fifteen in international matches after several 
years of failure. The Association game pre- 
sented nothing particularly new _ unless, 
indeed, the deterioration of the Corinthians 
from their high standard of former years can 
come under that head. 


The Haskell Year.—In the golfing world 
the year 1902 will probably be known as the 
Haskell year, while the success of Mr. Charles 
Hutchings, a grandfather, in the amateur 
championship was certainly remarkable and 
tends to show that in golf age is no bar to 
reaching the highest honours. The billiard 
world has not been thrilled by anything more 
exciting than the claim of Charles Dawson to 
be considered champion while refusing to play 
for the title. In lawn tennis the two Dohertys 
were distinctly better than any other players 
in this country, but an English team consist- 
ing of the two brothers and Mr. J. Pim did not 
meet with much success in America. In the 
opinion of many good judges the standard of 
lawn tennis has not improved. 
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A CASTLE IN SPAIN 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Druid Grayl. 


incent Mirasol found his way to this 
country from his native Bilbao—an 
olive-skined, curly-pated, soft-eyed youth—as 
servant-model to an eccentric artist, from 
whose service he passed on in a like capacity 
to other painters needing ‘a youthful St. 
John,” a peasant boy, a faun, or other similar 
study. 

He picked up no little experience, some 
culture, and a contempt for convention in the 
five years of his service, when a strong hirsute 
growth on cheeks and chin ruined his vé/e 
and caused him to cast about for another 
livelihood. Amongst the people with whom 
he had been brought into contact was a 
certain Jabez Gastley, financial agent—for 
which read “ private moneylender ”—of Bell’s 
Yard, a gentleman whose services were often 
required by the brotherhood of the brush. 
He had always evinced a rough sort of interest 
in the graceful stripling for a reason at which 
his Bohemian cliénts made merry on the 
quiet. He affirmed that in his youth he 
greatly resembled Vincent, and as he was 
now a gaunt, parchment-visaged atomy of 
a man the artists spoke of him amongst them- 
serves as “‘ Beauty Gastley ” or ‘‘The man 
who was.” 

Nevertheless, the fact, fancy, or fiction 
caused him to offer the young foreigner a post 
as secretary, and’ for a while Vincent worked 
assiduously to master the intricacies of the 
business with a view to making himself in- 
dispensable ; and as his new employer had 
neither chick nor child as the saying goes a 
certain beautiful edifice reared itself in his 
imagination, a gorgeous “castle in Spain,” of 
which he would be lord and master when the 
o'd man was caled over to join the great 
majority. 

Things really seemed to shape themselves 
towards this end in a few years time when 
Vincent, now a darkly handsome fellow of 
twenty-five, had become only of second import- 
ance at the office to Gastley himself. More- 
over, the old fellow appeared to be breaking ; 
a twitch of one side of the body and a jerk 
and halt in his gait suggested paralysis, and 
one day a slight stroke laid him on his back 
for weeks, Vincent not only carried on the 
business with increased success but gave up 
much of his private time to tending and 
amusing his master ; and the clerks to a man, 
with an eye to the future, treated him with a 
deference. and respect that said more plainly 
than words that they looked upon him as the 
coming principal. 

This rosy outlook was overclouded sud- 
denly one day, for, to the surprise and risibility 
of his customers and acquaintances, Jabez 
married, 

His doctor had suggested massage, recom- 
mending a lady named Rose Eglington as 
operator. She was a tactful, patient, not 
uncomely woman under forty years of age, 
and her skilful and soothing manipulations 
were possessions which the invalid thought 
well to keep handy, and he fancied these 
would be more secure and equally cheap if 
rendered from a sense of duty. 

Possibly the lady herself drew a conclusion 
that the occasional exercise of her craft joined 
to a sure income was better than a precarious 


professional calling ; at any rate she married 
him, and Vincent’s “‘ castle in Spain ” crumbled 
to the foundations. 

He never by word or act made known his 
feelings on the subject, but went about his 
daily work as consistently and calmly as ever, 
but the changed regard of his employer and 
an unaffected alteration of manner in his 
fellow clerks were bitter pills to swallow. 

“Tsay, Mirasol ”—it had been Mr. Mirasol 
hitherto—said Robson, the youngest, idlest, 
and most ill-conditioned member of the staff, 
‘‘you’ve had a facer and no error. But don’t 
be down-hearted, you never know your luck. 
Come with me and join a few of the boys at 
a ‘smoker’ to-night, it'll cheer you up. 
There’s a sweepstakes on as well; you might 
win a bit.” 

The offer, though kindly meant, was gall 
and wormwood to the secretary. 

“Mr. Robson,” he said, ‘ when I wish for 
your company out of this office the invitation 
will come from me. Doubtless our employer 
would thank you for suggesting that his 
marriage could be a ‘facer,’ as you are 
pleased to call it, for anyone.” 

Robson’s jaw dropped. “No offence, Mr. 
Mirasol,” he replied, “everything was meant 
in good part.- Don’t round ‘on me, sir, or I 
shall get the sack, and where I could go from 
here I don’t know.” 

Vincent let the matter drop for the time, 
but he gave the clerks a little lecture on the 
following day anent “smokers,” sweepstakes, 
and like dissipations. 

** A clerk’s salary does not permit of such 
indulgences,” he said. “The criminal courts 
are thronged from such beginnings.” 

They voted him a prig and a humbug 
amongst themselves, but a week or so after 
Robson dropped £5 on the “ favourite” and 
borrowed some of the petty cash to tide over 
pay day. Vincent’s lynx eye detected the 
irregularity, but he merely cautioned the 
young fellow before the other men and 
replaced the sum from his own pocket, saying 
he would take on himself to deal with the 
matter and regard it as a small loan. 

There was a better feeling towards him 
after this, but Mirasol had not acted from 
motives of kindness; the germ of a dark 
scheme was working in his subtle brain. 

He was far too cautious and shrewd to 
juggle with the business accounts or play with 
the cash, for Gastley—who appeared to have 
obtained a new lease of life since his marriage 
—still spread his claws over everything like: a 
gigantic, tireless money-spinner, and _ there 
was no evading the comprehensive web. It 
was to be a war between wasp and spider. 

Money, whether in cash or notes, was paid 
into th bank twice a week, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. On Friday evenings Gastley 
remained until late, as there was usually an 
influx of business on that day, and Mirasol 
or one of the clerks remained with him 
for an extra hour or more at the master’s 
pleasure. 

Vincent’s plans soon matured, and merely 
awaited a suitable opportunity for fulfilment. 
He was waiting to pay off two old scores at 
once, and the chance came one foggy Novem- 
ber evening when Robson remained behind 
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‘for special work and there was a large sum: 


of money in hand. 

On the evening he, put his project into- 

execution Vincent managed to remain a few 
minutes after the main staff had left. 
« After tidying his papers he wished his. 
employer and Robson a cordial adieu, de- 
scended the stairs, put on hat and coat, opened’ 
the front door, and closed it again with a 
bang. 

But he had not passed through the doorway.. 
Taking a pair of thin goloshes from his pocket 
he put them on over his shoes and crept into 
the “glory hole”—a doored recess under the- 
stairs wherein sawdust, mops, brooms, buckets. 
and like articles were kept for cleaning 
purposes. 

He remained there for’ an hour without 
impatience or apprehension. Had he been 
discovered his excuse to Gastley was ready— 
suspicion of Robson. To the clerk a mere 
‘*] have my private reasons” would be suffi- 
cient to check that delinquent’s curiosity. 

The junior was permitted to go in due 
course, and he was quickly inside his clothing 
and away to his own devices. 

Then Mirasol took a large pebble from the 
sawdust where he had hidden it, wrapped and 
knotted it in the end of a stout duster, and 
made his stealthy way upstairs with the face 
of a handsome fiend. 

Gastley was seated with his back to the 
door making up his private cash book. The 
safe was open and a tempting array of money 
bags was visible, whilst the evil watcher- out- 
side knew full well that the drawer held a 
bulky sheaf of notes. 

Cautiously and silently he insinuated him-- 
self through the partly-open door, and raising 
the weighted duster above his head sprang 
forward and dealt a heavy blow at his em- 
ployer’s head. 

Some instinct ora sharpened faculty caused’ 
Gastley to turn round at the moment, so the 
blow did not catch him fullon the crown. He: 
received it downwards, alongside his face, and 
staggered back but slightly hurt. 

“You ungrateful hound,” he snarled, re-. 
covering himself and groping behind on the 
desk for the heavy ruler; “would you so: 
recompense the man that kept you from the: 
gutter? Quit my sight for ever, dog of a 
Spaniard, or I'll brain you.” 

“Pig of an Englishman, I do but get part 
of my just expectations,” sneered Vincent, and 
dashing in he dealt several heavy blows on: 
the old man’s face and head with lightning 
rapidity. 

Gastley collapsed like an old hack in the 
knacker’s yard and sank in a heap at the: 
secretary’s feet. 

Calmly and methodically Mirasol emptied 
the bag of money into the capacious pockets. 
of his overcoat and abstracted the notes from 
the till of the safe. Then he tore from their 
books the leaves which recorded the business: 
transactions of the week and thrust them 
into the stove, watching the paper flame and 
blacken in the heat. 

Neither compunction nor anxiety weighed 
on his spirits as he walked to his rooms ; he 
was occupied with finding his way through the 
murky night with the least inconvenience. 
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Once arrived, he proceeded to secrete his ill- 
gotten gains in a prepared hiding place in the 
depths of a row of earth-bound plants which 
lifted readily from their respective jars on the 
window-sill till such times as he could safely 
negotiate the notes and make use of the gold. 

The fog having lifted somewhat towards 


, hine o’clock he paid a visit to a small * Arts 


Club,” of which he still remained a member— 
to avert suspicion still further—and after 
listening to a paper on ‘‘ Medals and Medal- 
lists” partook of the coffee and sandwiches 
covered by his subscription, and afterwards 
returned home to bed with a conscience satis- 
fied with the knowledge that he would even- 
tually regain those rights of which he believed 
himself unjustly defrauded. 

Next morning he walked towards the office 
mentally making faces, gestures, and speeches 
with which to confront any circumstances that 
might arise. He had posed so often in his 
earlier calling that the business in hand 
appeared to him only as.a mere dramatic 
situation. By the time he arrived at Bell’s 
Yard he had come to the conclusion that a 
sort of stunned and fixed horror at the news, 
followed by a few broken words as he sank 
upon a seat, would be most effective and least 
compromising. 

The portal stood open when he reached it, 
and he gave his customary sharp rat-tat on 
the little brass knocker of the inner half-glass 
door. 

It was opened by a stranger, whom Mirasol 
regarded with uplifted eyebrows and a look as 
of frank surprise. 


“T am porter just now. You are Mr. 


Mirasol, I suppose, sir?” said the stranger, 
replying to the questioning expression. 
“Please come in at once, something has 
happened.” 

“Something has happened?” echoed 
Mirasol ; ‘nothing serious, I trust,” 

“Come this -way, sir,” said the stranger, 
and the secretary followed him iato the lower 
office without demur or further remark. 

The other clerks were there, all wearing 
troubled faces, and a policeman stood beside 
Robson, who was in a state of suppressed 
excitement, which burst out when Vincent 
entered. 

“OQ Mr. Mirasol,” he said, ‘‘I was here last 
yesterday, as you know, and someone has killed 
Mr. Gastley and robbed the safe, and I’ve 
been told that anything I say will be used 
against me. I’ve nothing to hide. Say a 
good word for me, sir, for I’ll swear I fastened 
the door when I left though it was found 
open this morning. You know I wouldn’t 
hurt a fly.” 

“T warned you, young man. Won’t you 
take advice as is meant kind?” said the 
burly constable beside him. 

A look of horror, followed by one of 
indignation, crossed Mirasol’s face. ‘“ Could 
you not be content with appropriating the 
petty cash, you villain?” he said violently to 
the clerk. ; 

“OQ! I shall be hanged innocent,” cried 
the unbappy Robson, and he sank back 
into the arms of the constable in a dead 
faint. 

‘You are wanted upstairs, Mr. Mirasol,” 
said the man who had admitted him, and 
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Vincent knew that the real ordeal was now 
before him. With bowed head and shoulders. 
he followed his guide to the room of the 
tragedy. 

A layer of sawdust had obliterated all signs 
of crime from the floor, but an improvised 
bier had been made of the long, low desk 
table, and there lay the body of. Gastley 
covered from sight and watched by another 
man in plain clothes. 

“My kind master and dear friend mur- 
dered,” murmured the secretary in broken 
accents, and he stepped forward towards. 
the body with a piteous gesture. 

“Yes,” said the watcher, rising, “and | 
arrest you, Vincent Mirasol, for murder and 
robbery!” The other detective closed the 
door and stood against it at attention. 

“Me! The idea is cruel, unjust, utterly 
false,” panted the secretary ; but the sudden 
charge set him quaking in every limb. 

“The game is up. Hold your tongue and 
come quietly,” answered the inspector grimly. 

‘Your master rallied a while after you left 
him for dead and wrote this before life went 
out.” 

He took a sheet of foolscap from a drawer 
and held it before Vincent’s eyes. 

Scrawled upon it in blood, evidently with a 
forefinger, were the characters, ‘‘ Mirasol did 
it.—Jabez Gast——” : 

The secretary struck his brow with his 
open hand and stood paralysed as the men 
closed about him. The snap of handcuffs on 
his wrists brought the condemned cell before 
his eyes blotting out for ever the illusion of 
a castle in Spain. 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. a 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1, The series consists. of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize’may be divided among the 
* tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THz TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, 7¢., answers to the second 
acrostic (dated January 7) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
January Ig. 


6. Solutions should be accompanied by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 


“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written ‘most 
distinctly, print letters being . preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Sixth Series) 


+ tas 


. Now this is done and its expenses past 
The tax on incomes should come down at last. 


. Our great dependency ’neath Eastern skies 
Whither society has flocked like flies. 


. Son of a slave and patriarch (who blessed), 
The fifth and eke the second son, Is’t guessed? 


. Slain by his host. Murder most foul and base. 
The wife inspired her lord to this disgrace. 


to 
cn 


Solution of Double Acrostic No, 12 
(Fifth Series) 


1 C H U F F(EY) 

2H Os ME é 
Bi Ra ok Olan eG en SitA) 

Farin fe) Te. 

SS AG erm D sn 

6. T I Vv (OLI) 
7°M-E NA I 

8 AS TOLAT 

OS AY VO. WY 


1, Anthony Chuzzlewit's clerk. ‘‘ Ey ’'’ means island. 

2. The ‘Earl of Home (pronounced ‘‘ Hume’’) and 
** home,’’ which !may be a cottage. The Acrostic Editor 
does not know of any ‘‘ great lord’ named ‘‘ Hutte.” 

3. Ross, the county. O'Donovan Rossa, the: Fenian. 

4. Toison d'Or, the Burgundian herald, minus ‘‘son' 
and ‘‘ gold’? (or) and reversed, 7.¢., ‘‘ Toi,"’ ‘‘Iot.’’ No 
alternative fits this light, for only a herald or heraldic 
officer can wear a tabard. 

5. See Arabian Nights ‘Story of Cogia Hassan." 
‘« Sameri "’ and others did not give the gold. ‘ Salviati"’ 
did not give the gold, he sold it, and it is not Salviati (the 
Acrostic ,Editor believes) but the company that is 
troubled. It was ‘‘ Strozzi’’ who did not thrive, not the 
gold, 

6. Hadrian's villa is still there. 

7. See Through, the Looking-Glass, the White Knight's 
song, ‘‘and keep the Menai Bridge from rust by boiling 
it in wine.’ No alternative seems to fit this light. | 

8. See ‘‘ Elaine.” 

9. The Savoy Palace built by Peter of Savoy, time of 
Henry III. Formerly the Thames washed the precincts 
of the Savoy. Now the embankment lies between. Say’s 
Court is not a palace. 

This acrostic has provoked a very hot competition. 
The majority of answers were only one or two lights 
wrong or short. The fourth, fifth, and seventh lights 
were the chief difficulties. In the event of a final tie 
some of the incomplete answers may possibly come in. 

Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from— 
Barum, Cuthbert, Eilia, Eitak, Heckle, Jinko, Ko, 
Minorca, Nibs, Roma, Tinker, We-two, Xenophon. 

Two answers bore no pseudonym, one from Maiden- 
head and one from Gray's Inn Square, They were both 
incomplete, but the solvers had better send in their 
pseudonyms, 
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The Wedding of the Week.—A week or 
two ago I said a few words concerning Miss 
Madeleine Stanley’s—or the Hon. Mrs. 
Brodrick as she will be before this appears 
in print—zgerde trousseau and one or two 
of her tea gowns, but “that wasn’t the end,” 
as the children say, and at the time of writing 
I had seen neither the wedding nor brides- 
maids’ gowns. The former is so pretty, all 
soft white chiffon over duchesse satin, made 
as simply as possible, with a long train of real 
lace, with which the little ruched 
chiffon bodice is also trimmed. This 
is the gift of the bride’s aunt, Julia 
Lady Tweeddale, and Lady Jeune her- 
self, and one of the loveliest among 
the many delightful presents the bride 
has received. Jewellery is actually the 
most fashionable wedding present of 
the moment, and Miss Stanley has 
received quantities, while the magni- 
ficent fur coat which was Princess 
Christian’s offering to the bride will 
probably be the most appreciated of all. 
The warm friendship which has always 
existed between her Royal Highness 
and Lady Jeune has caused her to take 
the greatest interest in the marriage, 
and asa matter of fact this particular 
new year wedding seems to have 
aroused more general interest than any 
function of the kind for quite a long 
time. The elder bridesmaids’ gowns 
are carried out in Oriental satin adorned 
with French knots and little full 
pouched bodices, just a wee bit 
décolleté, softened with frilled ivory 
chiffon fichus. They are supple- 
mented with sashes of pale blue 
Pompadour ribbon, big blue velvet 
hats, and shower bouquets of 
violets, while the sleeves are the 
prettiest and quaintest I have seen 
lately, made in box pleats all round 
and caught together with fancy 
stitching and showing inserted 
poufs of 
gathered 
chiffon. 


A Charm- 
ing Trous- 
seau. — The 
“ soing-away ” 
gown is very 
sweet and 
simple, like 
everything else 
upon — which 
Miss Stanley’s 
taste has fallen, and has been carried out in 
a putty-coloured cloth verging on écru with 
a little gathered net vest and smanchettes to 
‘correspond and a crépe de chine tie of the 
bride’s favourite pale blue knotted in front. 
The dearest little old-fashioned self-coloured 
silk buttons edged with white cord supply quite 
a feature, and for the rest the skirt is pleated, 
the pleats being stitched down and released 
at the knees with the ultra-fashionable hem- 
‘stitched border which appears on so many of 
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the newest gowns. Another gown which 
ought to suit the bride, who is dark and 
rather stately, is an evening dress of accor- 
dion-pleated crépe de chine in a coral shade— 
a lovely zigh¢ colour that reminds one of pink 
flames—made with a pouched bodice, and a 
vandyked collar of écru lace with a chou 
of self-coloured panne on one side. The 


sleeves are caught in witha twist of panne 
frills of accordion-pleated 
Another chef deuvre is a 


and have soft 
chiffon and lace. 


BRIDESMAID’S GOWN 


Made for Miss Madeleine Stanley's elder bridesmaids 


magnificent ray-pleated black Roman satin 
cloak lined with white satin, with huge A/issé 
sleeves and a Venetian lace collar, long 
lace ends, and Empire sash of the same—the 
gift of her stepfather—while some priceless 
lace appears as well on a_ black velvet 
dinner gown] made in the genre Princesse. 
This is, to my thinking, one of the most 
effective dresses in the trousseau, which 
certainly contains more than the average 
amount of beautiful and costly chiffon. 
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An Important Sale.—Much as I have been 
thinking and speaking of sales and bargains 


during the last week I was only made aware a 


few days ago that there was actually a sale 
impending at the London Corset Company, 
42, Bond Street, from January to, and 
naturally I availed myself of this piece of 
information to make a speedy investigation 
as to the truth of the report. Asa matter 
of fact I am one of the most ardent admirers 
of La Samothrace corsets, and the temptation 
to purchase a couple of pairs at a good 
deal less than the ordinary price will, 
I am sure, prove irresistible. The 
“Corset Simple” —a_ straight-fronted 
line I particularly affect, specially in- 
tended for a tailor-made gown, im- 
maculately shaped, and made. of soft 
silky black stuff which wears for an 
eternity—is reduced to 48s. 6d. from 
£2 13s. 6d., and another charming line 
in silk batiste and exquisitely trimmed 
—one of the prettiest and most elegant 
of corsets I have ever seen—has come 
down from £3 3s. to 57s. Even the 
| inexpensive little ribbon corsets, which 
have made their name as ideal stays 
for sportswomen, have descended to 
18s. 11d., and the famous elastic corsets 
about which one hears so much and 
which are most moderately priced at 
all times are ticketed at present at 
22s. 6d. instead of £1 5s. I should 
like to remind you as well that during 
the sale the white net corsets for 
slight women, which are so perfectly 
shaped, smart, and essentially “ up to 
date,” can be had for the nominal 
figure of 11s. 6d. So you see there is 
really “something for everyone,” and 
you have only to decide upon the price 
which you are prepared to give and 
you will find that the ‘‘ powers-that-be ” 
in these showrooms will be quite equal 
to the task of ‘‘suiting” you to your 
own complete satisfaction, while you 
must bear in mind the fact that every 
pair of their stays is actually made in 
Paris—that city of elegant figures—and 
consequently bound to be fashioned 
in the latest possible style. 


Children’s Parties.—Putting aside 
the voracious demand for new ideas 
for grown-ups in the matter of fancy 
dresses, I am going to say a word or 
two about the juvenile balls for the 
‘wee folk, good folk,” of the nursery. A 
children’s fancy-dress dance—from that 
gorgeous affair at the Mansion House to 

the simple little 4.30 to 8.30 party for the very 
tiny people in a house of moderate dimensions 
—is always the prettiest sight on earth and 
one at which I would sooner be present than 
at the brightest hunt ball in the midlands. 
This winter I verily believe there are more in 
prospect than ever, and in London before} the 
month is quite over the ‘society ” youngsters 
will be 4/asé and weary-eyed if they are to 
fulfil one-half of their engagements. For my 
own part I rank the country-house functions 
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of this kind as the merriest of all, where 
the old-fashioned element is maintained and 
the children are less constrained and up to 
date, and I believe the little ones really have 
a better time all round than they do in 
town. One of the most charming I have 
ever seen was in an old-world Elizabethan 
mansion where each of the small guests 
impersonated a portrait of the time of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, and 
somehow even the mites of three and four 
seemed to have caught the spirit of the thing 
and queened it in the most zazve imitation 
of social belles of Queen Anne’s 
Court. There were four or five 
dainty little Duchesses of Devon- 
shire and three tiny sisters repre- 
senting the Ladies Waldegrave, 
with powdered chignons and ‘soft 
chiffon fichus over their quaint 
dresses. Frances Marchioness of 
Camden was another beauty very 
much ex évidence, with jewels 
twined in her hair and a lovelock 
over her shoulder, and, of course, 
there was a wee Miss Frances 
Crewe with her huge silk 
hood and cloak and long 
frock, not to speak ofa 
dimpled two - year - old 
Princess Sophia Matilda, 
her round face outlined 
with a frilled cap and 
wearing a little white 
short-waisted frock. A 
saucy little Nelly O’Brien 
in a wide-brimmed 
“ Woffington” hat and 
a quilted rose-coloured 
frock delighted 

me most of all, 

and there were 

“Blue Boys” 

galore and 
some sweet Pa Sh! 
Romney hero- : 
ines in clinging 
white frocks 
with showers of 


stockings with high black dancing boots and 
little spotted frocks, and stiff wooden soldiers 
in the brilliant blues and reds of toyland, 


with correct toy figures stuffed out over the 


chest like pouter pigeons, not to speak of 
Noah and his family out of the ark and a 
host of woolly rabbits and squirrels, who 
suffered terribly from the heat, poor mites, 
and had to be partially disrobed before the 
evening was over. There was even a human 
cracker, resplendent in coloured paper, fringed 
at either end, and some wonderful penny toys, 
notably the famous little gentleman who takes 


EMPIRE TEA GOWN 


Of chiffon and lace made for Miss Madeleine Stanley 


curls who looked as though they had stepped 
right out of their frames for the occasion. 


Human Toys.—As a matter of fact there 
is rather a fancy for “specialising” just at 
present, and it is certainly a boon to per- 
plexed mothers when some definite suggestion 
is made regarding the costumes. A “ nursery- 
rhyme” ball is always pretty, but it certainly 
lacks originality, and the same might be said 
of a flower ball, which is really the simplest 
of all to arrange. I have seen a toy ball, too, 
which represented the liveliest scene possible, 
with the dearest little Dutch dolls in white 


off his hat, and who performed that function 
with the most mechanical action possible 
whenever the string was pulled, much to the 
delight of his partners. All these must have 
been quite easy and inexpensive to carry out, 
and I believe there was scarcely a child present 
whose costume could possibly have run into 
more than 30s: 


Fashionable Colours.—Red and blue seem 
to be the two most favoured colours in Paris 
at present. We advance more warily on this 
side of the Channel, and whereas we are wise 
enough to eschew a royal blue in winter 
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weather we are just a little chary of com- 
mitting ourselves to red. Fora Parisienne it 
is an ideal colour, warming up the pallor of 
her complexion and setting off the darkness 
of her hair in a most effective manner, and it 
is little to be wondered at that she has taken 
to it so enthusiastically. The shades are so 
various. too, that nearly everyove can be 
“suited.” I hear that one of the most 
charming gowns worn at a recent ultra- 
fashionable wedding in the French capital 
was of rich crimson velvet with ruby “lights ” 
in it trimmed with narrow bands of sable and 
touches of priceless lace yellow 
with age, while louisine in a soft 
rose shade, likewise lace-trimmed 
and adorned with sable, repre- 
sented another effective toilette. 
There are dark wine colours and 
russet shades as well that no one 
need avoid from motives of 
timidity, and trimmed with fur 
they look wonderfully nice as well 
as being especially warm and cosy 
for winter wear, 


First Favourite.—It is blue, 
however, that is really leading the 
van, and that ought to have been 
fully discussed first if the pre- 
cedence of modistic matters was 
duly observed. Only a few years. 
ago we would have shuddered had 
it been put before us that we 
were to return to the crudities of 
royal blue, and yet there are some 
of us who, having once discovered 
its becoming qualities, will put it 
aside with a sigh of regret when 
the vogue for it is past and we 
have returned to the less voyant 
and more sombre shades. There 
\ is a fancy at present for intro- 
ducing three distinct shades into 
the scheme of ornamentation, and 
some very smart blue gowns | 
have seen lately were trimmed 
with shaded woollen lace and 
tassels as well as introductions of 
velvet in a lighter tone silk fringe. 
Another old-fashioned _ revival 
appears on all the newest evening 
gowns, and a royal blue crépe de 
chine evening gown for a beautiful 
blonde—I doubt whether anyone 
but a beauty would have dared 
wear it—had a three-decker skirt, 
each “tier ” being cut into points. 
all round and edged with a deep: 
fringe of mingled silk and chenille 
with a kind of berthe formed of 
the fringe to correspond. However 
charming this particular colour 
may be, and Zs, out of doors or for 
a toilette de visite it never looks 
well in a ballroom, and the remark 
I overheard meditatively spoken 
by a critical-looking lady with grey 
hair who had observed it earnestly through 
her lorgnette was, “Very smart, but I’d 
sooner it was she than me,” and I must 
own I| mentally endorsed her opinion. 

DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 63d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, January 13 
Ticket Day, January 14 
Settling Day, January 15 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


i beg to wish all my readers a happy and prosperous new year. 

For myself my only wish is that my advice may tend to increase 
that prosperity. My first advice for the new year is, “Don’t be in 
too great a hurry. Keep the till full.” It is reasonably certain that 


BOILERS OF THE CAPE COPPER COMPANY’S SMELTING WORKS 
AT NABABEEP DELIBERATELY DESTROYED BY BOERS 


there will be a good deal of financial activity during 1903, and those 
who are in too much of a hurry may lose their best chances. I am, 
however, aware that very few of my readers will take this advice. 
Those who have money to invest cannot bear waiting and seeing 
their money lying idle; it seems to burn a hole in their pockets. 
They must put it into something, and if they cannot invest it wisely 
then they will invest it foolishly rather than sit still and wait. 

That being so my next advice is, if you must rush into something 
then buy something “short.” Don’t lock up all your resources. 
There will probably be a big “ gilt-edged ” Transvaal loan (guaranteed 
by England) before long. Go for that if you cannot wait, because 
if something else more tempting comes along you will probably be 
able to sell your Transvaal scrip at little or no loss—perhaps at a 
profit—and get back your money for the more tempting spec. If, 
however, you can prevail on yourself to do so, keep a good balance 
at your banker’s, or on call, till the spring begins to warm—till, say, 
the budget is out. 

My third and most emphatic piece of advice is, be very, very 
backward about putting money into new companies drought out 
without prospectuses. 

The Inspector-General’s Report for 1901—only just out—shews 
how the Companies Act, 1900, makes things awkward for the 
company promoters and “guinea pig” directors who publish a 
prospectus of the usual romantic type, keeping back all unpalatable 
truths. So the simplest plan with those who have “ fishy ” concerns 
to float is not to have a prospectus at all—just put it on the market 
with the assistance of a paid jobber and two or three paid brokers, 
run it on to the tape and get a few paid-for “pars” into the 
papers that are not too particular, and—¢here you are. 

Out of these dubious gentry it is sometimes possible to secure 
“the nimble ninepence” by what Americans call “the cold-bath 
system,” but the process requires some agility. Asa general rule it 
is difficult to get much money out of the public by these prospectus- 
less companies except by the process of “making a market” and 
making the market quotations advance for a short time by leaps and 
bounds, 

This, then, is the opportunity for the “ cold-bath system ” operator. 
He nips in and nips out again—guwick—sometimes nobbling a nice 
little profit at the expense of “the shop,” but this way of making 
money requires a cool head and a hard heart, and for amateurs I do 
not recommend it. 


The South African Millennium.—It is currently and gushingly 
teported that Mr, Chamberlain is carrying all before him in South 
Africa, I heartily wish him every success, but I venture to point 
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out to my readers that he has not yet come to the difficult part of 
his work. 

Of course he has had a splendid reception from the loyalists of 
our most loyal colony of Natal. The outlook would be black indeed 
if Natal turned against our one great statesman, but the fact that 
Natal eclipsed itself in loyalty and enthusiasm must not blind our 
eyes to the facts—the ugly facts—of the situation or fancy we have 
suddenly stumbled on a South African millennium. Like a wise 
man Mr. Chamberlain is pushing his campaign for all it is worth. 
Like unwise men, people on this side are writing and talking as 
though the trouble were over. It will all come right in time, but it 
will take time. We cannot expect the Boer porcupine to lie down 
inside the British lion without causing the latter quadruped some 
discomfort. Quills are so hard to digest ! 

My two illustrations will give some idea of the savage and wanton 
malignity which possessed the Boers as recently as last April and 
May, when the war was practically over. Though it was then too 
late for their action to affect the military situation one way or the 
other (and they were, in fact, on the brink of surrender) they “ came 
across some 300 miles of intervening country, mostly arid desert, in 
order to wreak their vengeance upon an unoffending private com- 
pany’”’—the Cape Copper Company—“ who were not in any way 
concerned in the war, but were pursuing their avocations peacefully 
and industriously.” I have only space for two of the photographs. 
showing the wanton and senseless damage perpetrated by these men. 
The first is of the smelting works boilers and the other of the stone- 
breaker engines (both at Nababeep) as they appeared after being 
deliberately blown up by cases of mining dynamite brought by the 
Boers for that purpose from the Namaqua Mine. 


Jobbers and Brokers.—The end of last year saw a very pretty 
little quarrel in the House between jobbers and brokers. It is 
notorious that brokers never hesitate to buy or sell stock privately 
outside the House whenever by so doing they can get closer prices 
for their clients or a double commission for themselves. This 
condition of things the jobbers resented, and several of them appealed 
to the committee, thereby giving the brokers an opportunity of airing 
their grievances against the jobbers—with which I am not going to 
deal to-day. As regards the jobbers’ grievance it does, I think, 
seriously affect the public. If the practice is going to spring up of 
brokers habitually dealing outside the House—whenever by so doing 
they can get a double commission for themselves—serious abuses are 
sure to arise unless they can be compelled to disclose such double 
commissions to their principals ; and I suggest that probably one of 
the simplest modes of beginning to bring these outside bargains 
under some sort of proper discipline would be to compel brokers to 
put in bold characters on every contract note an intimation showing 
whether the contract had been entered into inside or outside the 
Stock Exchange or whether it had or had not been entered into with 
a jobber member of the Stock Exchange. Unfortunately the issue 
has been raised in a manner that prevents the public taking much 
interest in the discussion. The public has little sympathy with 
jobbers. It knows a lot about brokers, but very little about jobbers. 
Everyone knows at least one, and generally more than one broker,. 
but more than half the people who purchase or sell stock do not 
know a single jobber even by sight. , 

Another thing which alienates the sympathies of the public from: 
the jobbers is the capricious manner in which they make markets. 
and the extremely wide quotations which they often make. In 
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times of difficulty and panic, when the existence of a free market is 
of the greatest possible public importance, jobbers never hesitate to 
refuse to make a firm quotation at any price, insisting on the appli- 
cant disclosing whether he is a buyer or a seller; and when people 
grumble the invariable answer is that they are not under any 
obligation to buy or sell at all; that they make a book for their 
own exclusive benefit, and entirely decline to recognise the right of 
the public to dictate to them as to how or when they will do business 
or refuse to do business. 

Again there are many perfectly stable and sound stocks 
against which investors are always warned, not on the ground 
that they are inherently defective but solely because they 
have no market. Take, for instance, the case of the shares in 
Hardebeck and Bornhardt, Ltd. I referred to them on the roth 
ult. with reference to the impudent circular of some outside stock 
and share dealers trying to get unwary people to buy ordinary shares 
in the company at about 50 per cent. above their market value. 
The shares in this company, both ordinary and preference, have a 
quotation in the official list, and the ordinary have regularly received 
8 per cent. ever since the company was formed, though less than 
half the aggregate profits earned have been distributed. In spite of 
this the shares always stand at a ruinous discount, the explanation 
being, ‘‘ Well ! you see there is no market in the shares. No jobber 
will give a firm quotation in more than Ioo or perhaps 200 sharcs, 
and then will quote some outrageously wide price such as 3-3 or at 
closest 8-3.” Now this boiled down into plain English means that on 
a hundred shares (for which the seller would only get £62 ros.) the 
‘“‘jobber’s turn” would be £12 Ios., or 20 per cent. on the money 
handed to the seller—out of which latter the unhappy seller would 
have to pay brokerage. How can jobbers under such circumstances 
expect to be recognised as in any sense protectors of the public? 
The very same mén, who thus choke off business in honest quiet 
stocks, encouraged in every possible way the making of a free and 
wide market in the stocks of the Welsbach company, of which it is 
now admitted at least one-half was absolute water and the other half 
rather thin gruel. 


Hardebeck and Bornhardt.—By the way, since my observations 
about this company on the Ioth ult., there has sprung up quite a 
demand for the shares. There was an order in the market last week 
for 2,000 preferences, and I understand only 500 could be secured at 
the price the jobber was willing to give. I hear the factory is full of 
work, and if only there was something like a free market for the 
shares they would probably stand above par. For those who do 
not mind a lock-up, a few hundreds of either the prefs. or ordinaries 
are worth picking up. 


Welsbach.—I have not yet actually seen the scheme, but it is 
pretty well known that the ideais to write off as lost or unrepresented 
by assets 30 per cent. of the prefs. and reduce their interest to 44 
per cent., to cut down the ordinaries 60 per cent., and almost wipe out 
the deferred stocks. Of course, the prefs. will object to the ordinary 
and deferred people getting anything if the prefs. have to be cut 
down, but then the ordinary and deferred people will not vote for the 
scheme unless they do get something. Meanwhile the new board are 
showing their grip of the business as a business, and are trying hard 
to cut away the dead wood of a rotten and discreJitable past. They 
have most prudently raised to the position of general manager 
Mr. Laurence Fletcher, the late general manager of the Sunlight 
company, whose business. was absorbed by the Welsbach company. 
If any man can make the business a success Mr. Fletcher is the 
man, but I should be sorry to insure his life. He is one of those 
men who have no idea of stopping work whilst there is work still 
undone. He will probably work himself to death in less than two 
years. 


The Latest Westralian Scandal.—It is very unfortunate for the 
Kangaroo corner that once more this section of the mining market 
should be associated with an unsavoury scandal. It is still more 
unfortunate that it should be associated with a partner in the firm 
of Bewick, Moreing and Co. This firm has been engaged for some 
time in organising in Western Australia a sort of co-operative concern 
for enabling the fourteen or fifteen mines in that colony more or less 
controlled by them to dispense to a large extent with the services of 
the ordinary merchants who import hardware, cyanide, and the 
other thousand and one things required by the mines. 

Experienced people on the other side have felt certain all along 
that the mines would lose heavily in the long run over this attempt 
to do their own importing, and it is beyond question that if the esta- 
blished merchants do not wreck the scheme it will not be for want 
of trying. It is risky to defy the combined hostility of the whole 
trade in an out-of-the-way place like Western Australia. It is one 
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thing to run a co-operative store in London with all your sources of 
supply at your doors and quite another thing to do so 12,000 miles 
away from those who manufacture what you want to use. A month’s 
“boycott ” at an awkward time of the year of all mines dealing with 
the Bewick-Moreing stores might easily bring half-a-dozen big mines 
to a standstill and ruin the whole venture. It is childish to expect 
the established traders to allow the Bewick-Moreing stores to supply 
the cyanide and dynamite and big profitable lines and yet continue 
themselves to supply the articles on which the profit is insignificant, 
On the other hand, if the new stores determine to supply everything 
and be quite independent they will find, what others have found 
before them, that there are few things more difficult than accurate 
indenting for a country like Western Australia. Already mine 
managers are complaining, and in less than two years it will be 
discovered that the new stores are loaded with unsaleable lines, that 
manufacturers are playing into the hands of their old customers (the 
established houses), that the new store’s best ewPloyés either cannot 
stand the horrible climate or cannot withstand the blandishments of 
the old firms, and then quarrelling and recrimination will arise, and 
people will recall the scandal about Great Fingalls at the end of 
1902. 


REVIEWS 


THE BRITISH RAILWAY POSITION. By George Paish. (The 
Statist Office. 10s. net.)—This is essentially the railway reformer’s 
handbook. It is quite possible to hesitate about accepting the whole 
of Mr. Paish’s conclusions or to contend, as I do, that he does not 
sufficiently emphasise some of the weak points of the English railway 
system as a system, but it is quite impossible for anyone to adequately 
discuss either the follies that exist or the remedies to be applied 
without having his Paish at his fingers’ ends. In time it may be 
superseded, but at present it is ¢#e text book on one of the most 
important branches of that fight for national efficiency in which all 
honest patriots ought to take a hand. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK.—It can hardly be denied that this 
indispensable book of reference gets better and better. Even the 
index (which is not its strongest point) is, I think, better in the 1903 
edition than in any previous one. The articles on the new Educa- 
tion Act and on “An Aspect of the Temperance Problem” are 
particularly good, but the financial information given in this edition 
is scanty. I can find nothing in it about the great American shipping 
combine (the Atlantic trust), the great rival tobacco combines, or 
the abolition of the sugar bounties, although included among the 
“Remarkable Occurrences in 1902” I find such events as the 
appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir H. Rawson as Governor of New 
South Wales, the launching of the first-class cruiser, Lancaster, at 
Elswick, and the opening of a horse show at the Agricultural Hall. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :— 


(x) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 


(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required, the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 


(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility, 


(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 


“6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannol 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character oF the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


(7) All"letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each wee! 
addressed ;—- 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


